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Father, Forgive Them-- 
They Know Not What They Do 


H E who was stolen from his native shore; 
Sold like dumb cattle for a piece of gold; 
Forced into servile life unknown before; 
Lashed into labor without due return; 
Torn from his loved ones on the auction block; 
Victim of lust and greed—injustice rife; 
Chattel estate—but still a human soul! 
All this his lot in the Land of the South; 
All this his lot in the “Land of the Free’; 
All this his lot two hundred years and more— 
And yet— 
This he prays: 
Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. 


* * * 


War with its bloodshed severed chains that bound; 
“Freedom proclaimed’—but what does freedom 
mean: 
All that denotes full dignity of man— 
A chance to live 
A chance to work 
A chance to learn 
The right to think and voice one’s views 
The right to freely come and go 


The right to true community. 
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But hate-filled minds connived to hold in thrall 


These rights for him that they had wronged. 
All this his lot in the Land of the South; 
All this his lot in the ‘““Land of the Free;” 
All this his lot a hundred years and more-- 
And yet— 
This he prays: 
Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. 


* * * 


GREAT GOD OF MEN! 


For guileless generations yet to come 

Who merit not the fruit of senseless hate, 

Guide these misguided folk to apprehend 

The folly of their ways, the tragic sin 

They perpetrate against these fellow men; 

Lead them to see the legacy of hate 

They store for children’s children yet unborn. 
Fill, Thou, their hearts with Love— 

Lead them to see! 


A. O/H. W. 
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Keynotes 


In the development of his significant article “Power Rela- 
tions and Attitude Change,” Richard M. Emerson employs two 
basic propositions which he applies in the resolution of discrim- 
inatory attitudes in Greek Letter groups on a university campus. 
He further implies the applicability of his thesis to the resolution 
of conflict in other areas of political, economic or racial groups. 
In these revolutionary times Dr. Emerson’s proposed theory 
merits careful consideration. 





Lawrence K. Frank, in an informal yet diagnostic way, 
explores the conflicts and confusions existent in all of our domes- 
tic, community and social areas of living with proposed prescrip- 
tions for their amelioration. The unique value of the article lies 
in its diagnosis of current changing social conditions and their 
effect upon us. The categorizing of these revolutionary condi- 
tions under the caption ‘“The Art of Human Relations” might 
reveal a science of human relations capable of becoming func- 
tional under the midwifery of the social scientists. Dr. Frank’s 
direct and concrete approach to this timely subject should be of 
especial interest to all social workers who realize the necessity of 
moving on from theory to practice. 





“Progress in American Race Relations” introduces several 
new and significant ideas into an area that might well seem to 
have touched bottom in the welter of speaking and writing to the 
point. The author, H. H. Strong, writes out of a background of 
familiarity with current problems incident to his subject. Follow- 
ing a brief historical survey of race relations in our country, the 
author strikes a note of optimism for the outlook, especially in the 
recalcitrant Southland. He justly makes the point that reconcil- 
iation and acceptance are matters of the heart—consequent to 
understanding and tolerance. He would say to the leadership 
of each racial group, “Come, let us reason together’’—and out of 
such communion he would suggest the formulation of a program 
of living and working together based upon the inherent dignity 
that should be accorded all men. 
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Kry NOTES Continued 


Another note “On the Desegregation of the Public Schools”! 


But this time one that raises several significant questions; among 
them: ‘Who shall determine the proper goals of education?” 
“Who comprise the Public?” ‘How can the social change upon 
which acceptance is predicated be brought about?” ‘How much 
control in educational direction can a democratic government 
exercise and still remain democratic?” Dr. Parker has probed 
beneath the surface in these questions. In conclusion she aims 
a broadside at leadership, especially political, whose trusteeship 
might well be premised on its position on human rights. 





In “The Future of the Private Negro College,” the author 
pleads the case for the continuance of such institutions. The con- 
cern seems hardly necessary since the Supreme Court Decision of 
May 17, 1954 related only to public schools. The author, how- 
ever, seems to depart from his title far enough to include all so- 
called “Negro Colleges.” One might take issue with parts of 
Dr. Patterson’s argument at several points, especially on the main- 
tenance of the separate college to satisfy a certain seeming com- 
prising of moral stamina for ‘‘tradition,” ‘convenience,’ ‘‘social 
prestige,” etc. Perhaps these matters admit of expediency and 
are not of the essence of inalienable rights. Whatever the issue 
and the outcome—Take Down the Bars! He who segregates 
himself deserves to be segregated. 





In a note to the editor, the author of ‘“Desegregation: The 
Myth of Good Race Relations,” asks that he be permitted “to 
explode” on this point. Dr. Smythe is of the Southland born and 
knows the intrusive character of racial prejudice and discrimina- 
tion in all of its solidifying ramifications. Along with all of the 


“mud slinging,” “fending and proving,” Let there be light! 





In “Of Sacred Things in a Secular Society” Thompson Peter 
Omari gives an interesting description of certain African mores 
as they change with changing times. 
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KEYNOTES Contiuned 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 


Human Frontiers presents no material in this issue of the 
Journal. The editor of this significant Section will resume regular 
reporting in the Autumn Number. 





Research Studies and Abstracts 


I. The author of “The Role of the Sociologist in Majority 
—Minority Relations,” Jerome H. Holland, emphasizes the im- 
portance and necessity on the part of the sociologist of going 
beyond research activity per se to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of his findings for the betterment of societal living. 


II. The statistical abstract from Rose Hum Lee’s article, 
“The Recent Immigrant Chinese Families of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Areas,” reveals through facts and figures important data 
about problematic conditions that confront these newcomers to 
our shores. 





Contexts of Growth contains much of vital interest to all 
those who would lift the cultural horizon of youth through the 
provision of enrichening experiences. The material is specific- 
ally suggestive and indicates the extent to which the editor ex- 
plored the treasure storehouse of music and its use for children’s 
education in this area. 





The editor of The Record presents a variety of items, all apt 
and suggestive of increased emphasis on “Better Life in Larger 
Freedom.” 





In Selected Readings in Human Relations the interested read- 
er or student will find much suggestive material for his consider- 
ation. Limitation of space calls for careful and intelligent selec- 
tion. Survey of the offerings will reveal that the editor has 
utilized this principle. 





The Contents of Volume Four (Autumn 1955 through Sum- 
mer 1956) together with a List of Contributors to Volume Four 
serves as a location map for desired articles and other material, 
and gives a bird’s eye view of the year’s offerings. 


A. OH. W. 
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POWER RELATIONS AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


RICHARD M. EMERSON 


Few topics in sociology and social psychology, both ‘pure’ and 
applied, have commanded so much attention over so long a period of 
time as social attitudes.’ Over many years considerable knowledge 
about the nature of attitudes has accumulated. We think of an attitude 
as a “dispositional property,” as resisting change in proportion to its 
strength, and in social life, as forming and changing more through con- 
tact with the attitudes of others than through contact with the object 
itself. But can we predict the course of attitude change in specific 
social situations of any complexity? For such purposes it is of use to 
know, as a general proposition, that attitudes are influenced by the 
attitudes of ‘others, but by itself this helps us very little. We must 
know more about the conditions under which such influence will or 
will not take place.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to explore some of these conditions 
as they stem from power relations between persons and groups in the 
community. The procedure will be (1) to suggest a theoretical 
approach for the analysis of power relations and their bearing upon 
attitude change, and (2) to apply this approach to a community situa- 
tion involving discriminatory attitudes. 


TOWARD A THEORY OF POWER AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


Power Relations 


The purpose of our analysis revolves about this question: “What 
will be the outcome when one actor attempts to induce change in 
another actor?”’ An actor may be a person or a group. It should be 
clearly understood that it is not our purpose to predict efforts to exert 
influence upon the actions and attitudes of others. We shall only 
suggest a basis for predicting the success or failure of such efforts when 
they are made. 





* The importance of the concept hardly needs documentation. Such familiar studies as 
Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, Stouffer and asso- 
ciates, The American Soldier, and the numerous research instruments designed to scale 
attitudes indicate the great importance of the concept in theory and in practice. 


* The concept of the “reference group” has relevance in this respect, but it simply tells 
us that a person is influenced by some people and not by others. 
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A widely employed definition of power comes from Max Weber, 
wherein he refers to it as “the probability that one actor within a social 
relationship will be in a position to carry out his own will despite 
resistance, regardless of the basis on which this probability rests.’” 


For purposes of our own we shall adopt a slight modification: 


Social Power—The power of person A over person B is equal to the 
magnitude of resistance on the part of B which can 
potentially be overcome by A.* 
Note that power, as defined, is not the amount of resistance overcome, 
but the amount which may be overcome. Thus, power is a potential, 
located in the relation between the actors. If it is not fully manifest in 
their action at a given time, it remains as a latent force. It becomes 
manifest when it meets an opposing force, which may be thought of as 
a motive on the part of B to act contrary to A’s desire. However, at a 
given time B may have no contrary motive and hence the power of A 
may be only latent. Under these conditions how can one measure or 
estimate the power and hence predict the outcome when resistance is 
met? This leads to next considerations. 

Proposition 1—A social group may exist only if two or more persons 

aspire to satisfactions whose achievement is perceived 

to require, or be facilitated by appropriate action on 

the part of the other(s).’ 
This proposition is meant to specify a condition upon which social life 
is based, and out of which social interaction emerges. 

Most important, however, it implies that each person is more or less 
dependent upon the others for satisfactions, and also in a position of 
more or less power over others’ satisfactions. 

Based on this observation we offer: 

Dependence—The dependence of person B on person A is (a) a 

direct function of his motivation toward satisfactions 


facilitated by A; and (b) an inverse function of the 
availability of those satisfactions without action by A. 


In this definition, the “availability” of the satisfactions may rest upon 





* Weber, M., The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, translated by Hender- 
son and Parsons (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 152. 


*The term “group” may be freely substituted for “person” in this and subsequent 
statements, in either or both occurrences of the term. 


* The term “community” may be substituted for “group” if (a) by community we mean 
two or more interdependent groups, and (b) if group is substituted for person. 
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the ability of the person to obtain them through independent effort or 
through the facilitating action of different persons or groups. For 
example, the dependence of a person upon a given banker in the com- 
munity is directly proportional to his motivation to borrow and inversely 
proportional to the number of bankers in the community. 

Proposition 2—The power of A over B (holding other power rela- 


tions constant) is equal to the dependence of B 
upon A. 


This proposition is the core of the approach presented in this paper 
and warrants close attention. While power is defined in terms of resist- 
ance it can overcome, its basis lies in the dependence of the other. Thus, 
the dependence of the other provides a basis for estimating power inde- 
pendent of resistive tendencies, and independent of efforts to employ 
the power in action. This estimated power may then be treated as the 
amount of resistance which potentially can be overcome, if and when 
efforts are made and if and when resistance is encountered. Notice also 
that no reference is made to the sphere of action over which power 
extends. In the absence of other limiting conditions, the sphere of 
action is indefinite, and dependence in one sphere may give power in 
others.” But in any case, power is estimated through analysis of de- 
pendency. 

We should note that efforts to exert influence, as well as resistance 
through counter influence (based upon reciprocal dependence), stem 
from an estimate of the other’s dependence by the actors themselves. 
It might then appear that the sociologist’s predictions can be no better 
than those of the participants. This does not follow, however. First, 
this argument applies most directly only to efforts to exert influence. 
Second, the participants often do not estimate the other’s dependence 
directly, but indirectly through cautious efforts to exert influence in the 
course of interaction. Finally, a participant may not be able to predict 
realistically how he will react to pressure until he is faced with the 
reality of pressure.’ 

The last matter to be discussed in connection with power is the 


problem of complex relational networks involving three or more actors. 
The efforts of one actor to induce change in another may bring a third 





*“Limiting conditions” may be discussed under the concept of socially legitimate power. 


* Relevant to this point are the findings of an unpublished study in which the investi- 
ators were able to predict the “drop-outs” from groups, and hence the future mem- 
Geedtiie, with significantly greater accuracy than the participants themselves. 
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actor into the field—or it may not. Thus, this problem is best ap- 
proached in terms of a series of predictions, each conditional upon the 
preceding one. Such an analysis might be worked out for a network 
of dependency relations, with the use of a mathematical model, but at 
present this seems very ambitious and its utility may be doubted. A 
simpler approach restricts the analysis to pairs, employing conditional 
redefinition of actors. Thus, in dealing with the relation of A to B, 
if C becomes involved, the relation A-(BC) may be considered, treat- 
ing B and C as a class united as a single actor. Coalition formation 
would be a case requiring such a shift, and the effect of such combining 
upon the power structure can be readily seen in the sphere of political 
and economic behavior (e.g., the French Assembly, and monopoly 
control ) . 

The investigator may wish to anticipate such coalition develop- 
ment through the analysis of relations B-C and C-A. His predictions 
then become a series of conditional assertions—conditional upon the 
fact of coalition development. 

Up to this point, power relations have been discussed on a sub- 
social, or better, subcultural level. No mention has been made of 
socially “legitimate’’ power. It may be observed that rights and duties, 
role-prescriptions, status hierarchies and authority, ate, in part at least, 
by-products of power relations as described (see proposition 1 as a 
basis). They may be thought of as stabilizing factors in the power 
process. Most important, however, social norms serve to specify “rules 
of the game.” They delimit the sphere of action in which power may 
be legitimately employed. The authority of A over B is a legitimate 
power restricted to a given sphere, but it must rest upon power in the 
full sense if it is to function over time. Even legitimate power is 
challenged from time to time and we assert that the outcome is heavily 
influenced by power relations as described here. 


Power and Attitude Change 


Through the analysis of the other’s dependency we arrive at a 
means for predicting resistance or submission in overt action. We have 
made no assertions about covert submission or attitude change. Now, 
in some spheres of action, power is the more or less explicit basis for 
interpersonal and intergroup relations. This would be the case, to a 
large extent, in economic relations and political relations among poli- 
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POWER RELATIONS AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


ticians, where the operation of power is most evident. In such situa- 
tions, overt submission may be expedient, and expediency is accepted 
as honorable. It is part of the game. This is not the case in other 
areas of social life. Where expediency is not a socially acceptable 
principle for action, power relations may play an especially important 
part in changing attitudes and principles. 

With this consideration in mind, we will turn to certain other 
factors relevant to attitudes and change: 


1. Resistance to change is a direct function of the strength or 
magnitude or existing attitude. 


2. On issues for which there is little relevant objective evidence 
(objective ambiguity), a person anchors his confidence in the 
validity of his attitudes in social consensus.* 


3. Attitudes are held with respect to a frame of reference. Atti- 
tude change is facilitated by change in the frame of reference, 
thereby “justifying” the change, and removing the expediency 
of change.’ 

With these additions to the general argument, what are the impor- 
tant factors to be considered in the analysis of a specific situation? In 
summary they are: (1) the relation of mutual dependency, and hence 
power; (2) the strength of the attitude which requires change if the 
other’s demands are to be met; (3) the amount of “consensual valida- 
tion” in support of the existing attitude. In this respect it may make 
an important difference if the actor is a group rather than a person, 
within which each member receives such attitudinal support. 

When a social group is subjected to pressures from another group 
in the community which seem to require a change in attitude, the out- 
come is restricted to a set of possibilities: 


1. It may refuse to submit and thereby give up the satisfactions 
once derived from the other group. 
2. It may force the other group to withdraw its demands. 


3. It may submit both overtly and covertly through attitude change. 


4. It may overtly submit, with its policies and attitudes going 
“underground.” 





* This is the principle of “‘social reality” as formulated by Festinger, et al. Theory and 
Experiment in Social Communication (Ann Arbor: The Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan Press, 1950), p. 51. 


*See Newcomb, T. Social Psychology (New York: The Dryden Press, 1950), and 
Lewis, H. B., “Studies in the Principles of Judgments and Attitudes: IV. The Opera- 
tion of Prestige Suggestion,” Journal of Social Psychology, 14: 229-256, 1941. 
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Alternative 1 would be predicted from low dependence, 2 fromrelatively 
low dependence and high power, 4 from strong dependence and strong 
attitude, with internal consensus in attitudes. Alternative 3, overt and 
covert submission, would be predicted from high dependence, and either 
low attitude strength or internal variation in attitude. It would be 
facilitated by the presence of a convenient frame of reference within 
which change can be justified as honorable in their own eyes. 

It is worth noting that in both outcomes 3 and 4, attitude change 
may ultimately come about through (1) change in the attitudes of mem- 
bers, or (2) through change in membership over time. Unless the 
group becomes self-consciously “subversive” in holding to its previous 
policies and attitudes, overt submission is likely to facilitate attitude 
change over time and with membership turnover. 


DISCRIMINATORY ATTITUDES IN A COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


The above theory was presented in very general form, hoping that 
it may be of use in the analysis of widely varied social situations. It 
has provided the basis for hypotheses, experimentally tested and con- 
firmed, dealing with individual submission to group influence.” The 
analysis of a college community in these terms, however, is presented 
purely for iliustrative purposes. It is not to be viewed as a “test” of 
the theory in any strict sense. Even so, we are led to certain expecta- 
tions about events in the community situation, and any evidence 
relevant to these expectations must be examined. 


The Power Setting 

On many college campuses across the country there has developed 
in recent years a movement to eliminate discriminatory policies in 
campus groups. The attention has focused upon local chapters of 
national fraternities which have discriminatory clauses in their constt- 
tutions restricting membership to certain racial and religious group- 
ings.” One such effort is still progressing on the University of Min- 
nesota campus. The situation presents a clear-cut instance of efforts 
upon the part of one group to exert influence or induce a change in the 
internal policy of a number of other groups. Based upon the relations 





* Emerson, R. M. “The Determinants of Influence in Face-to-Face Groups,” an unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1955. 

™ For a general discussion of such efforts see: Alfred M. Lee, Fraternities without 
Brotherhood (Boston: ‘The Beacon Press, 1955), and “Aryanism Goes Underground 
on American Campuses,” Journal of Human Relations, Spring 1955, pp. 36-41. 
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of dependence among participant groups, what outcome would we 
predict? Would we expect local fraternity groups to rid their consti- 
tutions of discriminatory clauses, and actively oppose discrimination on 
the basis of principle? Would we expect them to submit overtly in 
order to survive, while covertly their policies go underground as Alfred 
M. Lee describes? Finally, what seems to be happening on the Min- 
nesota campus? 


Let us imagine the situation as it existed before any pressures were 
brought to bear upon campus groups, including fraternities. In this 
college community certain more or less distinct groupings are involved, 
with relations of dependency which may be generally described. 


The local fraternity chapter is largely dependent upon three other 
groups: (1) the student body, primarily the freshman class, for its mem- 
bership and support; (2) the university administration, acting through 
the All-University Congress and the Student Activities Bureau (SAB), 
for recognition as a student group and hence inclusion in campus activi- 
ties; and (3) the national fraternity organization for its charter as a 
member group, the right to use the name and tradition, and some finan- 
cial support. The relative magnitude of these dependency relations 
may be estimated without difficulty. Fraternity members are students, 
and their activities and reasons for being a group are based upon student 
life. It is difficult to conceive of a fraternity group maintaining its 
membership, its appeal to students, if, as a group, it could not take part 
in campus activities. This means that SAB and the All-University Con- 
gress has considerable power over the policies of such groups should 
they care to exercise it. This power has been manifest through policies 
restricting the freedom of action of campus groups concerning where 
they bank, who audits their books, how they spend their funds, and the 
kind of social activities they may engage in as campus groups. 


Similarly, the fraternity group is dependent in a rather complete 
sense upon incoming students as a class, but upon any single student to 
very small degree. Thus, individualized opposition can be withstood 
or virtually ignored, but a generalized and vocal campus opposition will 
be deeply felt. On the Minnesota campus, fraternities have been faced 
with an important amount of disinterest and opposition. In response 
they have become highly sensitive to, and active in, “public relations.” 
Membership drives and highly-controlled rushing policies have become 
part of their group life. 
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Dependence upon national organizations is a different matter. The 
local chapter can definitely function and possibly prosper without 
national affiliation. Some chapters have been known to break away 
under pressure from their nationals. Most chapters emerged and func- 
tioned as groups before receiving their national charter. Perhaps the 
main dependence upon the national lies in the use of the name, which 
becomes important in the competitive process among fraternities for 
members. 

From the other point of view, the university administration may 
be said to depend upon student groups in general for the full accom- 
plishment of their educational goals. This dependence is less than 
complete, and concerning fraternities in particular it is rather small. 
Thus, the power of fraternities to influence the policies of SAB beyond 
their traditionally defined rights is very little, unless they enlist the 
support of other segments of the community upon which the university 
is highly dependent. These segments do not include national fraternity 
organizations which are far removed from the campus community. 

Finally, the national fraternity organization is completely depen- 
dent upon local groups, which in turn depend heavily upon campus 
recognition. Upon any one chapter, the national organization is not 
dependent to a significant degree. Thus, it can forcefully put aside the 
demands or requests of a given chapter, but pressure in the same direc- 
tion from many campuses cannot be ignored. 

It is apparent from such an analysis, that campus fraternity groups 
stand in a very precarious position. If demands are made from any of 
these groups, the fraternity group must give them close attention. At 
the University of Minnesota discriminatory clauses received public at- 
tention among the student body via the campus newspaper. It became 
a topic of discussion, and was taken up in the All-University Congress, a 
student-faculty governing body. When such pressure was formalized 
into a ruling requiring the eventual elimination of the clauses, the 
“inevitable” happened. Pressure upon chapters was converted to pres- 
sure upon national organizations which maintain discriminatory mem- 
bership standards. 

Several possible outcomes were described in a previous section. In 
the situation at hand, they are restricted to more specific predictions. 
Either the national organization will submit to pressure and eliminate 
the clause on the national level, or the local group will sever its national 
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affiliation. Since similar pressure is emanating from many campuses, 
the former will most often be the case. 

But what of the attitudes held by fraternity members? We should 
predict that they will change their attitude and oppose the clauses in 
their national conventions on principle. This assertion rests upon 
certain assumptions and observations. The “consensual validation” of 
their attitudes can come only from within their organization. They are 
faced with a more or less complete consensus in opposition, held by 
students upon whom they are dependent. There is an available frame 
of reference, ‘democratic equality,” within which the change may be 
cast, and resistance in the past may be readily attributed to their depen- 
dence upon the national organization. Finally, if there is not complete 
consensus within the groups supporting discriminatory clauses, the 
pressure from outside may work heavily upon attitudes within through 
internal differences. On the basis of ‘consensual validation” of atti- 
tudes, one would predict a cumulative or accelerative form of atttiude 
change. 


The Events to Date 


In 1947 the Minnesota Daily and other student organizations began 
questioning the membership standards of campus fraternities and soror- 
ities. In the same year, two fraternities with restrictive clauses were 
approved by the Senate Committee on Student Affairs—but with some 
committee members objecting because of the clauses. In response to 
growing attention along these lines, fraternal leadership took up the 
issue. 

Panhellenic and Interfraternity (Councils) were needled and 
pressured to do something about their membership selection by news- 
paper publicity, campus and community groups, and by members 
within fraternity groups agitating for University abolition of restric- 
tive clauses. A mass meeting was held; at which time the Pan- 
hellenic and Interfraternity Councils requested an opportunity to 
study the problem themselves in view of the fact that the problem 
of national affiliation was involved. . . .The request was honored.” 

In 1948, two more fraternities were extended recognition as 
campus groups, but this time with a weaker majority approval in the 
Senate Committee. In the meantime, the Interfraternity and Pan- 





* From a joint report by the Panhellenic and Interfraternity Councils, The Minnesota 
Story. 
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hellenic Councils conducted a poll of attitudes among all active mem- 
bers of fraternities and sororities. A majority felt that discriminatory 
clauses should be removed (64% of 1,208 members polled). 

While these events were developing, the Student Activities Bureau 
prepared a report for the President of the University summarizing the 
existing situation with respect to membership restriction in campus 
groups. Some groups restricted membership along lines ‘‘intrinsic’’ to 
the nature of the activities of the group (religious groups, for ex- 
ample), and these were not judged as discriminatory. There were, 
however, 35 groups employing “‘extrinsic’’ membership restrictions 
along religious or racial lines, many employing both forms. 


In 1949, the Panhellenic and Interfraternity Councils again polled 
the attitudes of their members. Following this poll, the All-University 
Congress proposed a policy to eliminate restrictive clauses. In April 
1949, a policy was adopted ruling that: (1) no new organization 
employing such clauses will be granted recognition as a student group; 
(2) those now having them are responsible for their elimination, with 
the Senate Committee on Student Affairs periodically reviewing their 
efforts. The response of fraternity groups to this ruling may be typi- 
fied by a letter sent by a Minnesota chapter to all other chapters of 
their national organization: 


Our chapter at the University of Minnesota is quite strong, with 

some 65 actives and pledges, a very good house in an ideal location, 

an excellent financial status, a strong alumni association. Notwith- 

standing, our position, in common with many others on campus, is 

insecure. Fraternities are not looked upon with general favor in 

Minnesota for numerous sociological reasons which it is not neces- 

sary to review here. Newspaper publicity has been consistently 

| ae 
The nature of the pressures described in this paper is evident in such 
a letter. It was sent, however, with an eye toward support from other 
chapters in coming national conventions. The president of the Inter- 
fraternity Council had, at an earlier date, written to all national fra- 
ternity organizations, describing pressures “from groups, both on and 
off the campus, to have the university refuse to recognize student 
groups that have restrictive clauses.” In response he received universal 
opposition to local action, threatened withdrawal of charters, and 
defenses of the existing policy based upon the “right to assemble.” 


Even so, pressure from chapters in national conventions has had 
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a marked result in many cases. By 1953, the number of groups on the 
Minnesota campus burdened with such clauses had dropped from 35 
to 14. In the summer of 1953, Sigma Alpha Mu and Alpha Xi Delta 
succeeded in removing restrictive clauses at national conventions. In 
both cases, the feeling was expressed that eventual removal was inevi- 
table. By October 1954, there remained seven groups required to 
report progress to the Committee, with two others being considered for 
removal from the “bias list.’ In some cases, the constitutions had 
been changed to read “‘socially acceptable.’’ In such cases, the Com- 
mittee requires an explicit statement indicating local decision as to 
“acceptability.” 


Attitude Change 


There can be little doubt concerning the direction which overt 
actions have taken, and they appear to follow along lines of power 
and dependency. We suggested that attitude change may be predicted 
as well, and this is more difficult to ascertain. There is, however, 
some information contained in two attitude surveys conducted by the 
fraternal groups themselves early in these developments. 

Tables I and II present the relevant data from these surveys for 
1948 and 1949 respectively. It is apparent that a substantial change 
in attitude (as reported) took place in the period of one year. It 
should be observed that considerable conflict on this issue existed 
before the first poll was taken, and that both polls were obtained early 
in the sequence of events. The University did not pass a ruling con- 
cerning the clauses until after the last poll. In evaluating these results 
with a view to attitude change, two important factors must be kept in 
mind: (1) Do the questions elicit private attitudes, and are the ques- 
tions comparable in the two years? (2) Can the difference be attrib- 


Table I 
Fraternity and Sorority Attitudes 
1948 
Fraternities (N-551)*: “Would you favor . Saray 58% 
removal of clauses if your national Pr 39% 
were not opposed ?” Undecided .... 3% 
Sororities (N-657)*: “If there were no _ er 70% 
national rules would you be willing to OTe 28% 
eliminate discriminatory practices?” Undecided .... 2% 





*Only active members were polled. Pledges were not included. 
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uted to individual attitude change, or to membership turnover? The 


latter question is not important over the long run. 


Table II 


Fraternity and Sorority Attitudes 
1949 


Question: “Do you think all Panhellenic and Fraternity Groups should get 


rid of their restrictive clauses?” 
A. Fraternities* 


With a Clause Without a Clause 


ere 68% epee 80% 
eee 32% eee 20% 
Peer 433 Oe ieeween 339 


B. Sororities** 


With a Clause Without a Clause 


Se 44% eer, 9% 
N 538 (16 groups) ” 


Total 
_—— 74% 
Ferre 26% 
 frerrrrr 772 

Total* ** 
|. Meveres 84% 
eae 16% 
error 672 


The questions asked in the two surveys are not identical. 


1948, the question explicitly calls for an answer based upon personal 
principles. While this was intended to be the case in 1949, the ques- 
tion does not make it explicit, and some may have answered with mat- 
ters of expediency in mind. What effect would this have? 
be argued that the effect is to reduce the difference between the results 
of the two years. Among those answering “Yes” in 1949, the major- 
ity said they would oppose eliminating the clause if it meant loss of 
national charter (82 per cent with clauses, and 59 per cent without 
clauses indicated such a shift). Thus, if the question asked in 1949 
does not reflect personal attitude, it likely underestimates the personal 


desire to eliminate the clauses. 


Concerning the fraternity members, the change in percentage 
could be due to different attitudes held by new members. In the second 





*Fraternities included their pledge classes in 1949, accounting for the increase in the 


total N. 


**The sororities do not report whether the pledges were included. Based upon the 
estimated total N, it would appear that pledges were not included by the sororities. 


***The number of respondents with a clause was not reported. The total N, and hence 
the percentages of the total, was estimated, assuming that groups with and without 


clauses are equal in size. 
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poll, two pledge classes in each fraternity were added, the pledges of 
1948 and 1949. This possibly could amount to as much as 40 per 
cent, while the change in attitude is only 16 per cent. For sororities, 
only one “generation’’ of new members was included in the second 
poll. 

The available information concerning attitude change must be 
regarded as inconclusive, but what there is most certainly supports our 
expectations. The period covered by these attitude surveys is short. 
More important, however, it is a period which predates the official 
attempt to exert influence upon the internal policies of these campus 
groups. Based upon the evidence we have, there is no ground for the 
belief that discrimination has gone, or is going, underground on this 
campus. The theoretical analysis advanced in this paper would not 
lead us to expect such an underground survival of discriminatory 
principles. Still, it is a possibility where different conditions prevail. 


SUMMARY 


In the areas of interpersonal and intergroup relations we are faced 
with the fact that actions on the part of one person or group have 
consequences in the lives of others. The well-being of one group in 
the community rests in part upon “appropriate” actions and policies 
of other groups. Stemming from such interdependence, we often 
witness efforts on the part of one actor to induce change in the actions 
of others. The purpose of this paper has been to suggest an approach 
to the analysis of power relations which may be employed as a basis 
for predicting the outcome of such efforts. 

Two principal tasks were undertaken: (1) to provide a basis 
for estimating the “power” of an actor (i.e., the magnitude of resist- 
ance he may overcome); and (2) to specify the conditions under 
which the exercise of power will produce attitude change, or covert 
submission to power. It was argued that power over another person 
or group is based upon the dependency of the other. It can, therefore, 
be estimated through such dependency, even though efforts to exert 
influence are not in evidence at the time. 

As an illustrative case, we presented an analysis of a college situa- 
tion in which efforts were made to change the policies of fraternal 
groups regarding membership selection. The relations of dependency 
holding among relevant groups was briefly described, in order to show 
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the expected course of events: (1.) National fraternity organizations 
were described as completely dependent upon local chapters as a class, 
but dependent upon a given chapter to a very small degree. (2.) The 
local chapters were described as highly dependent upon university 
recognition and good will within the student body, but somewhat less 
dependent upon national charters. Faced with demands made by the 
student body and the administration of the school, which contradict 
the demands of the national organization, they would be expected to 
apply pressure on their nationals, mot on the university and its agencies. 
Finally, it was expected that fraternity members would comply in 
spirit, as well as in action—that they would “want to do what they 
have to do,” even if this involved a change of heart in some degree. 
This expectation was based upon several premises: (1) many fra- 
ternity members supported the principle of restrictive clauses without 
great conviction; (2) there was an absence of within-group consensus 
on the issue to provide a validation or attitudinal reference for favoring 
the clauses; (3) there was a convenient rationale to “justify” present 
change as well as past policy; (4) they were faced with unanimous 
local opposition from groups upon whom they depend. 


Thus, we do not expect underground survival of discrimination 
on this campus, and all available evidence supports our expectations. 

The values of this approach are rather self-evident, and many 
difficulties are equally apparent. Fundamentally, it suggests that we 
pay explicit attention to the role of ‘pure power” in matters involving 
social change and social policy. The reader is free to think in these 
terms regarding the recent Supreme Court ruling and the eventual out- 
come in the South. In so doing, attention would be directed to the 
alignment of social groupings and the relations of dependency, and 
hence power, holding among them. Based upon such dependency, 
sanctions ranging from the withdrawal of federal funds to the with- 
drawal of religious salvation may be decisive factors. 

For purposes of systematic research, however, there remains the 
glaring problem of ‘“‘operationalizing’’ or measuring relative depend- 
ence. While the task is bound to be difficult in many cases, it must 
be recognized that the difficulty rests in the complexities of specific 
situations and is therefore a variable. The research and survey tech- 
niques must be devised for immediate purposes, even if a general 
methodology is worked out. Until such problems are met, the ap- 
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proach suggested here has immediate value as a framework for 
organizing our thinking, and making “intelligent guesses” or offering 
constructive advice. 


Richard M. Emerson is a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, affiliated with the Department of Sociology. 
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THE ART OF HUMAN RELATIONS* 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


It may sound a bit strange, even disturbing, to talk of the art of 
human relations when we are faced with the acute problems of human 
relations, the angry conflicts calling for intensified research and deter- 
mined group action, including legislation and court decision. But 
before you react against this topic, let us look at ourselves and try to 
recognize some of the curious aspects of our time and see where we 
are today and what has happened to us. 

A visitor from Mars coming afresh to this country, listening to 
our speeches, radio, viewing our television, reading the journals, 
papers, the reports of conferences over the past thirty to forty years, 
might well ask: ‘“What is this new disease that threatens America— 
this disease of human relations for which you are so energetically 
seeking a cure?” We would be a bit astonished and perhaps indig- 
nant at such a query, as we explained that human relations was not a 
disease but a —- — — and here we would engage in a series of disputes 
and controversies as each group, each person tried to give his version 
of what we mean by human relations. May I offer one version which 
might be stated in this way, as offering some promising approach to an 
understanding of our contemporary confusion and conflicts—it might 
at least orient our inquisitive visitor and perhaps might even help us 
to see ourselves more clearly. 

We would, of course, explain that human relations is not a new 
disease nor a new problem—it is probably the oldest of all human 
problems following that of learning to survive physically in a precar- 
ious world. From the early beginnings of human life, every group 
of people has had to meet the question of patterning, regulating, chan- 
neling the relations between individuals and between groups. The 
very conception of social order is that of an orderly, regulated scheme 
of relations patterned and sanctioned by the group traditions, so that 
the individual knew what, where and how to act and to respond to 
another person, using the correct language, the appropriate title such 
as, mother, father, grandfather, uncle, aunt—all the family relations 





* Address given at The Council on Human Relations, Annual Meeting, January 30, 
1956, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and those modes of address prescribed for each person according to 
rank, position, prestige, power, etc., in the group—a national hierarchy 
of living. Within each of these prescribed patterns there were the 
more subtle and often complicated aspects of interpersonal relations, 
as of husband-wife, parent-child, teacher-pupil, subordinate-superior 
relationships. 


Now until recent modern times people have always lived in a 
planned society; not planned by technicians or governmental agencies 
with blueprints and maps, but planned in the sense that everyone in 
a social order was guided, as by an “unseen hand”’ of traditional beliefs, 
expectations and feelings. These guiding patterns were inculcated 
in the young child and youth so that as he approached adult living he 
had a fairly clear conception of what he could, could not, must and 
must not do in all the varied relations of human living. Until recently 
in Our Own country, everyone knew what it meant to live as a respon- 
sible member of society, he was not always obedient to these prescrip- 
tions and ordinances but he was rarely in the position of not knowing 
what it was to be responsible. Now today we are faced with a per- 
plexing, anxiety-creating situation in that we do not know how to live 
as responsible members of our society even when we are most eager 
and earnest in our desire to do so. 


Look at the situation in more detail, more concretely. The roles 
of husband and wife have long been formulated by the law and church 
in terms of conjugal rights and duties—rights for the husband and 
duties for the wife, as Blackstone is reputed to have said. This 
patriarchal marriage and family life endured for ages, more or less 
appropriate to an agricultural way of life where the husband carried 
a heavy responsibility and claimed the authority for that responsibility 
to his wife and children and family life. Today the masculine and 
feminine roles are no longer clear and certain; the roles of husband 
and wife, their relations are in a state of flux, changing with great 
rapidity and unevenly. Few men today, younger men especially, know 
what they should do, be, how to act, how to relate themselves to their 
wives as responsible husbands, how much to help in housework, in 
baby care, share earnings, meet the wives’ new expectations. There 
are few husbands who recognize and respond to the new expectations 
of women seeking to be recognized as personalities, treated with the 
dignity and worth we say we believe in. Wives, who repudiate the 
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idea of conjugal rights and duties as no longer tolerable, are likewise 
uncertain what they can and should expect. 

Parents likewise are uncertain, confused, often disturbed, because 
they are being criticized as authoritarian parents who dominate their 
children’s lives. They feel the older roles are no longer relevant nor 
congruous with the mode of today, but they can find little clearly stated 
guidance in the conflicting theories of professional advisers and in the 
exhortations they read or hear coming from a variety of experts. Par- 
ents are beginning to understand how much the care and rearing of 
the child patterns his later life, how much they can translate our ancient 
injunction to love little children into a more productive relation, recog- 
nizing that human dignity begins at birth. 

Indeed the whole complex of family living, of homemaking, has 
been profoundly altered by the events of the past 50-60 years: urban- 
ization, women wage earners, working wives and mothers, indeed, 
everyone busy with earning a living instead of making a living on the 
farm as of old. I will not try to enumerate these changes but you 
know that the home is different, family living is different with every 
family seeking some kind of order, coherence, fulfillment, but not clear 
as to how to find them. Our magazines for families are full of articles 
telling men and especially women how to live, to furnish their homes, 
cook and serve their meals, dress, rear their children, how to spend 
their leisure time, how to co-operate with neighbors, etc., etc. These 
are not impertinent invasions of domestic privacy; they are attempts 
to guide people in finding some new designs for living as they emerge 
from or repudiate their family traditions, move to new areas, enter 
into new activities. Needless to say, the human relations in the family 
are expressions of the eagerness for or resistance to these changes, 
husband resisting often his wife’s eagerness, wife resisting her hus- 
band’s new enthusiasm, children pulled and pushed in either direction 
and especially by many youth agencies in the community, each with 
its own special program. 

In schools the old teacher-pupil relationship is passing as the 
authoritarian teacher is replaced by a new teacher who does not expect 
submissive obedience to authority and the passive acceptance of content 
and training in skills. In industry and business, the age-old relation 
of master-servant has been progressively superseded. The old assump- 
tion of complete authority and power of the factory owner is not yet 
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gone, but is going, as trade unions, labor legislation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, social security, fringe benefits, etc., etc., are bringing a new 
relationship. We are still struggling to clarify and establish this 
new relationship, with both capital and labor irresponsibly throwing 
their weight around, and often producing strife, suffering and famiiy 
hardship. While the husband is usually responsible for his family 
and its welfare, when there is a strike, he faces an acute conflict of 
loyalties—his duty to provide for his wife and children and his duty 
to stand by his union, even if his family must suffer. There are no 
well-defined problems of responsible conduct for employers nor em- 
ployees and we will have to work them out painfully and slowly. 


As a citizen, a member of a community, we find ourselves equally 
perplexed and confused. At one time the good citizen was expected 
to know everything going on in his town or city government. He 
attended the meeting of local legislators, town council, aldermen, etc.; 
criticized the budget; pleaded for this or that special cause, and kept 
himself informed and alert. But today who can be a responsible 
citizen in that way—no one person has the time, energy or training to 
decide, let alone have an informed opinion on the budget, on proposed 
improvements, on administrative efficiency. The conscientious citizens 
organize agencies, hire executive secretaries to represent them at public 
hearings, to watch and criticize administrative decisions. Occasionally 
we go to protest meetings or join a pressure group, not always sure 
today that we are not being used by someone or group to further an 
ideal, a cause, a program that we are not in favor of—that we would 
repudiate if we knew of its existence. We are becoming not only 
weary, but wary of well-doing, because so often we have been exploited 
as ‘‘suckers’’ by astute manipulation and political leaders. 


Another significant change has taken place in citizenship. For- 
merly a good citizen, a conscientious upholder of law and order, had 
the duty of keeping everyone in the place to which he had been ap- 
pointed; he was expected to humiliate his inferiors so that they would 
not venture to transgress their limited rights and privileges—so that 
they would recognize his superior position and accept his superior- 
ity. I need not add that this hierarchical conception of social 
order and the assumption of privileged superiority has become one 
of the areas of greatest conflict today, being challenged not only by 
those who have long been subordinated but also by those who realize 
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how grossly that long-established pattern of relationship contradicts 
our religious, political, social and our ethical ideals and aspirations.’ 

It is apparent that in every area of human relations, including 
professional practices and government administration, there is con- 
fusion, perplexity, conflict and often acute anxiety. For example, 
we may note two acute uncertainties today. The first is the uncer- 
tainty of the formerly subordinate groups who do not know yet what 
they can and cannot do, especially what they may and may not do or 
expect from others, therefore they alternate between a sometime ag- 
gressive effrontery and an almost submissive deference toward their 
former superiors. And equally we find these formerly superior, 
domineering groups or individuals uncertain about their conduct, like- 
wise alternating between the old haughty assumption of superiority 
and an assumed but condescending affability, almost as infuriating as 
the old attitude. 

We of this generation, and probably our children and grand- 
children, must face all these confusions and ambiguities in human 
relations, must try to live with them and to help clarify them. We 
may feel sorry for ourselves, feel we are unduly burdened and frus- 
trated, but we should also recognize the great privilege of participating 
in a renewal of our culture, a reorientation of our social order. 

When I speak of this privilege and the responsibility we have, I 
want to emphasize not only the public tasks, the support of the organ- 
ized effort to clarify, amend and reconstruct the many areas of troubled, 
often conflicting human relations—these you recognize by your partici- 
pation in this Council. But I want to emphasize the equally significant 
area of our individual human relations where, in my opinion, the 
historic changes in a culture occur. Let me elaborate this a bit to show 
you what I mean. We live as human personalities in a symbolic world 
of meanings and values, a world created by the imagination of artists, 
poets, novelists, prophets and, more recently, scientists. We are in- 
ducted into this symbolic, cultured world in early childhood when we 
learn to transform the actual geographical world of nature and of 
organisms into these symbols, these meaningful events and these iden- 
tifiable personalities to which we learn to relate ourselves through 
language, gestures, the use of rituals and symbols, such as money, 
credit, voting, courtship and marriage, etc. 





*cf. Gunnar Myrdal—American Dilemma. 
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For generations we have thought of the world and especially of 
the social order as some highly-organized system or mechanism, located 
out in space, operated by large forces, economic, political, social, legal, 
which operate above and beyond man’s reach or control. We have 
thought of the individual’s relation to society as a one-way relation, 
of adjustment to, of acceptance of, of obedient submission and orderly 
compliance with this superhuman mechanism. Today it is becoming 
clear that this long-accepted eighteenth century conceptual model, this 
theoretical system, has become less and less believable and less and 
less useful for trying to understand a social order and the relation of 
the individual to others and to the aggregate we call society. As an 
alternative concept we can conceive of a social order as an organized 
complexity which arises from and is maintained by the patterned 
relations of all those who make up the society. Look at a team—a 
football team of eleven members. Each has learned the signals and 
cues and practiced performing the specific activities of his assigned 
position in the team—fullback, tackle, quarterback, etc. As each one 
performs these defined activities, always in relation to the other ten 
members (and, of course, they act reciprocally toward and with him), 
team work or what we call organization arises—a set of functional 
reciprocal relations or transactions.’ Now note carefully this: having 
by his patterned activity and reciprocally related transactions created 
this team organization, each player is bound by, or governed by the 
very organization he has helped to create and to maintain by his pat- 
terned relation. If he does not at every moment receive and relate 
every action to the ‘other ten, there is no team. He can know what 
to do in all the varied formations and plays on the field only by acting 
as the team organization requires him to act; he therefore creates and 
is in turn dependent on the team. Here we see a new kind of rela- 
tion—not cause and effect, not stimulus and response, not dominanc2 
and submission but a genuinely circular, reciprocal relation often 
called a ‘feed back.’” As we act, we participate in society, something 
to which each one belongs. Moreover that organized whole—team, 
society, etc.—has reciprocal obligations to each member, obligations 
we are only slowly recognizing today. This is not something new, 
we are today becoming more aware of, more understanding of, more 





* Dewey, John and Bentley, Arthur, Knowing and the Known. Beacon Press, 1949. 
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capable of discussing this kind of reciprocal relations—a feed back 
process, if you want to call it by a new name. Social order may thus 
be approached as an organized complexity, or as a communication 
network in which everyone is continually communicating with and 
receiving communications from others. Since we use much the same 
language, rituals and symbols in approaching others and they in turn 
respond with that same language, rituals and symbols, we may call 
these relations transactions. 


Here let me remind you that the defined roles of masculine- 
feminine, husband-wife, parent-child, teacher-pupil, professional-pa- 
tient or client, employer-employee are all reciprocal. A teenage boy 
and girl can learn to be masculine or feminine only as they can relate 
themselves, can evoke a response from the other polarized role. 


Now let me come to the art of human relations—because each of 
us is engaged in living in and through our varied human relations. 
How we utilize these group patterns, rituals and symbols, these roles, 
and what emotion and feelings we infuse in our communications, the 
sensitivity or insensitivity we exhibit to others, these are essentially 
individualized activities—the artistic effort to create a design for liv- 
ing, to discover ourselves in and through our relations with others, to 
evoke from others their potentialities. We have the great privilege 
of helping others to become the kind of person to which they aspire. 
As individuals realize that the long-established roles and patterns of 
human relations are no longer relevant nor congruous, are often intol- 
erable to anyone with sensibilities, they have this great privilege of 
changing our culture, of renouncing those obsolete patterns and devel- 
oping a new pattern, a new relationship with others. Thus, a culture 
changes principally in the minds and hearts of people, and only later 
these changes become recognized and sanctioned in law, theology and 
the customary operational procedures of a society. 

All these changes now taking place are probably most clearly 
presented in novels and plays and poetry, in painting and sculpture, 
in designs where the sensitive awareness of the artist reveals what is 
beginning to emerge in human personality, both the painful and tragic, 
and also the hopeful and courageous. While, therefore, we give our 
effort to the social scene and labor for more truly human relations, let 
us not neglect nor forget that the reorientation of human relations 
must ocur in individuals—that we ourselves must cultivate more aware- 
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ness, more sensitivity, more of that capacity to translate our belief in 
the worth of the individual personality, to translate that aspiration 
into our immediate human relations. 

The democratic aspiration, as I see it, 1s more than voting and 
representative government, more than freedom of action, speech and 
belief, more than equality of rights before the law. Precious as these 
are the democratic aspiration is the unending endeavor to create a 
social order in which we genuinely accept and cultivate the worth of 
each individual personality, where we must never cease testing all 
our laws, institutions, government, business, industry, schools, pro- 
fessional practices, by the conviction of the primacy of human dignity. 
We now know that we cannot permit anyone—no matter how insigni- 
ficant and unimportant he may seem—we canot permit anyone to be 
unnecessarily deprived, frustrated, injured, neglected nor humiliated; 
because the evidence is clear that anyone so mistreated or neglected 
will by so much be less capable of performing his full share in main- 
taining a free social order. 





L. K. Frank was formerly Director of the Caroline Zachary 
Institute of New York City, and is the author of many books and 
articles, among them Society as the Patient, Nature and Human 
Nature, Man’s New Image of Himself, How To Be a Modern Leader. 
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H. H. STRONG 


The beginning of racial conflict in this country cannot be dated. 
The beginning of the American Civil War cannot be definitely dated. 
Nobody has the knowledge. The reason for this is that wars do not 
actually begin on battle fields. They begin in the minds and hearts of 
people. The conflict finally issues in physical combat and this can be 
dated, but the beginning of the disagreement which leads to the war 
will usually take the historian farther back into the past than this date. 


But notwithstanding this lack of precise knowledge regarding this 
aspect of the American scene, the beginning of four more or less signif- 
icant periods in the history of American race relations can be marked 
with definite dates, and these dates include the period of the Civil War. 
The first period began in 1661, when the first case of Negro slavery for 
life, in this country, was declared by law. This event marked the first 
legal step in a process of differentiation between white and Negro in- 
dentured servants, which resulted in the discontinuance of white in- 
dentured servants, and the enslavement of Negro servants for life. 

But by 1661 there were some free Negroes in the country. Some 
had gained their freedom through the fulfillment of the terms of their 
contract as indentured servants, Others perhaps had been given free- 
dom when they became Christians. The presence of these free 
Negroes was unfortunate for those who desired to keep the Negro a 
satisfied slave for life. It is impossible to keep one part of a racial 
group satisfied slaves, while the other part is walking around as free 
men before their eyes. The free Negroes became the means for “the 
troubling of the water” at the beginning of this early period and played 
that role down through the years until the function was taken over 
by the more efficient and erudite agency known as the NAACP. 

The second significant period in the history of American race 
relations began when another unsettled question regarding the status 
of Negroes was settled by law, or at least supposedly settled. It was 
the civil rights question regarding Negroes. In 1846 a slave brought 
suit in the courts to obtain his freedom. He claimed that he was en- 
titled to it as a result of having lived for more than two years in free 
territory. The lower court rendered a decision in favor of the slave, 
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but the state supreme court reversed the decision. The slave's attorney 
then took the case to the federal courts. This move caused the ques- 
tion of citizenship rights to be raised, since the slave was living at the 
time in the state of Missouri, and the man claiming ownership of the 
slave in New York. The case finally ended on March 6, 1857, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The decision reached is known 
in history as the Dred Scott decision. It was seven to two in favor of 
John A. Stanford, the man claiming ownership of Dred Scott. In 
rendering the majority opinion, Chief Justice Taney said that Dred 
Scott could not sue Stanford because he was a Negro slave; and that 
a Negro, regardless of whether he was a slave or not, could not become 
a citizen of the United States. He supported his position by arguing 
that the Negro had been regarded for more than a hundred years as a 
being of an inferior order, and one who had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect. 

The date of this decision is significant as marking the beginning 
of not only the period in which the most zigzag type of thinking regard- 
ing the status of the Negro on the leadership level is found, but also 
as marking the most turbulent period in American history. And at 
least a part of this turbulence must be charged against the Dred Scott 
decision. The decision was wrong. If there was any doubt about 
this then, there is none now. It took the Civil War to reverse the 
decision. One can find in a study of this period of American history 
respectable support for the saying, “If evil is given rein enough it will 
defeat itself.” 


In 1896 the Supreme Court rendered what may be called its turn- 
ing point decision. It said in the Plessy vs. Ferguson case that the law 
of Louisiana which required railroads in the state to furnish separate 
but equal accommodations for white and Negro passengers, did not 
violate the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. This decision developed into the “separate but equal’ doc- 
trine which has governed the thinking of much of the country on the 
subject since. This is called here ‘‘the turning point decision” because 
it appears to be the first time the Court has shown much sign of a 
change of heart since the Dred Scott decision. That decision was 
reversed but not by the Court. And during this turbulent period, 
when the zigzag thinking referred to above involved the National 
Congress, the Supreme Court, and the Southern States, the Court 
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appears to have been leaning more toward a recognition of the Black 
Codes of the South, in its thinking, than toward the laws passed by 
the National Congress. In 1883, for example, the Court declared 
unconstitutional the civil rights law of 1875, and by doing so ap- 
proved both segregation and discrimination. But in the Plessy vs. 
Ferguson decision of 1896, it eliminated, at least in theory, discrim- 
ination and approved segregation. 


The fourth and last significant period in the history of American 
race relations has just begun. It is marked by what may be called a 
second war between the states. But this time it is fundamentally a 
moral struggle. The Supreme Court of the United States initiated 
this struggle, when on May 17, 1954, nine of the best judicial minds 
of this country, and therefore of the world, decided unanimously that 
segregation in public schools based on race or color is unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore should not be allowed to continue. The pri- 
marty issue in the first War Between the States was whether or not this 
country could exist half slave and half free, and every student of 
American history knows the answer, for it was written in blood on 
the battle field. The primary issue in the present struggle is whether 
or not confused prejudiced, sectional thinking shall give the orders 
to clear, fair-minded, national and world thinking, on the nation’s 
number one domestic problem. The answer in this case, too, will 
be in the negative, for any other answer would mean a backward step. 

In physical warfare the countries involved have a way of getting 
the necessary man power by passing laws requiring certain age groups 
to register for military service, but in a moral struggle the use of this 
method is not practicable. All participants must be volunteers. And 
the weapons in moral warfare are not guns and tanks and bombs, 
but rather ideas and sentiments and ideals. These requirements may 
restrict the man power, for in addition to being volunteers, the partic- 
ipants must be adequately qualified to carry on the fight—a fight in 
which all the battle field paraphernalia must be found within the 
individual soldier. One can appreciate in this connection, what an 
old Jew had in mind, when, after spending quite some time on the 
moral battle field himself, was giving a group advice as to how to 
conquer. He told them to use “the sword of the spirit, the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and the girdle of truth.” To this equipment 
suggested by the old soldier, one might add tactful insight, patient 
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but determined perseverance, and enlightened disarming goodwill. 
This type of equipment is necessary because the objective in a moral 
struggle is not to hurt but to convert, for when the enemy’s thinking 
is changed he is conquered. To change the thinking of the opposing 
camp on this issue therefore, is the challenge, it would seem, which 
the Court’s decision outlawing segregation in the nation’s. public 
schools presents to all those who agree with the position of the nine 
judges. 

Two interesting facts are noticeable as one observes across the 
country reactions to the Court’s decision. One is the way leaders in 
many areas went ahead with programs of desegregation without 
waiting for further direction from the Court as to how the decision 
was to be made effective. The implication of this fact, it would seem, 
is that there must have been many leaders in education who felt that 
this change should be made before the Court decided that it must be 
made. Hence they were ready to move when the Court gave the 
green light. One of these areas was the nation’s capital. According 
to the report, the public schools in Washington had been integrated 
for two or three weeks before any incident of protest reached public 
notice. And when trouble did start it was due to the influence of an 
outsider—the president of the “National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of White People.” This is a case, it appears, of a man 
wanting to be somebody but does not know how. It would be a fine 
thing if someone could influence him to direct his energies and ambi- 
tions toward a more worthy and honorable objective than that of stir- 
ring up strife among young people who can easily be made friends. 
This Washington case is significant for another reason. The kind of 
situation which the opponents of desegregation seem to fear most is 
one in which the colored population outnumbers the white. But ac- 
cording to Southern School News, sixty-four per cent of the school 
population in Washington, D.C., is colored. Washington, therefore, 
presents a strong argument in favor of the conclusion that this type of 
fear cannot have logical support. 

The other interesting fact which catches the attention has to do 
with the activities of the opposing groups. The people who are 
against the decision of the Court appear to be much more active, 
especially in the deep South, than those who are in favor of it. The 
January issue of Southern Schaol News reported forty-four organiza- 
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tions in fifteen states that are working to defeat the decision. In the 
light of what happened following the War Between the States, this 
appears to be a dangerous sign. While the people who had won the 
war sat down and rested on their laurels, the conquered South got busy 
and developed a system of Black Codes which was designed to put the 
freedmen as nearly back into the submerged position which slavery 
had created for them as could be done without calling out the armies 
again. And as a result, the Negroes have not been able to move 
around as free citizens in the South since. And now that the Supreme 
Court has taken the first step toward correcting this mistake—a mis- 
take which never should have been permitted in the first place—the 
Southern States are all excited and up in arms against the move. 


The opposition to the decision represents two types of minds. On 
the one hand, one notices expressions of opposition which reveal either 
limited educational opportunities or abuse of educational opportuni- 
ties. These are they who are not capable of making a calm critical 
approach to the subject. But the intensity of the feeling of opposition 
in this group seems to be in proportion to the lack of ability to think 
critically about the matter. The reaction in this case therefore, is 
usually in the form of expressions of racial bigotry or threats of vio- 
lence or both. For example, the following represents the reaction of 
this type in Mississippi: “The two races cannot live together in peace 
with equal social and political liberties. ... We might as well 
face the problem. ... The two races are different in nature. ... 
We should have faced this years ago. . . . We should have taken 
the position that there is a superior race and an inferior race... . 
The state will keep segregation legally and peacefully or illegally and 
violently.” 

To the educated critical thinker this appears, even in Mississippi, 
to be nonsense. It reflects the type of mind which cannot see very 
far beyond the immediate present. But this is the dangerous element 
in situations where racial tension is likely to run high, for they have 
nothing to rely on but violence. When encouraged by what state 
officials and politicians are saying—people whom they consider their 
superiors—it is in this group that individuals can be found who are 
capable of giving to the world such tragic happenings as the Emmett 
Till case in Mississippi, or the Monroe, Georgia, case of 1946, when 
on July 26th four persons were taken from the car of H. L. Harrison 
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and lynched, while only one was accused of any crime. The wife of 
the accused and another man and his wife were lynched as a means of 
destroying evidence. 

But on the other hand, there is another and more capable type of 
mind opposing the decision in the South.The thinking ability of this 
group is superior to that if the other group, but its members do not 
have much moral stamina. Lacking therefore, high life motivation, 
that ability has been captured by race prejudice, and is being used to 
further the cause of that prejudice. These are they who are trying to 
devise all sorts of schemes and tricks with the hope of outwitting the 
Supreme Court and maintaining segregation at any cost. They con- 
stitute the most difficult obstruction to integration. To find a way to 
get around this obstruction and move on toward the goal of public 
school integration is the challenge to the good people of the South and 
to the rest of the nation. 


The core of opposition to desegregation is now found in five 
states in the deep South; these are Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina. (Some might include Virginia and 
Florida, but these two states appear to be more in line with some form 
of desegregation than the other five.) And a study of these five 
states will show that they are decidedly below the average in cultural, 
economic and educational development. It is not possible to select five 
other states in the continental United States that will rank as low in 
these matters as this group. And yet, without resources to adequately 
support a single system of public education comparable in quality to 
the average national standard, they are fighting for the right to main- 
tain two systems. And the position that the political leaders in these 
states have taken has resulted in such a cloud of confusion that the 
educational leaders whose duty it is to introduce the new program do 
not know what to do. This is a discouraging picture. It is not un- 
reasonable to feel that these five states will need extra help if they 
are to get started with a desegregation program within a reasonable 
time. 


One encouraging feature in this discouraging picture, however, 
is the fact that sentiment in these states is divided on this issue. There 
is no solid South in the matter. This fact can and ought to become 
the starting point for developing an organization and a program that 
will get these stubborn states started in a move toward desegregation. 
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It would be a good thing if there could be organized in each one of 
these states a desegregation committee which would assume this re- 
sponsibility. If the liberal-minded good people in the churches, the 
schools, the women’s organizations, the various clubs and the inter- 
racial organizations would become actively interested in helping the 
opponents to see that they have nothing to lose but something to gain 
in an integrated public school system; and then channel their forces 
into a single South-wide organization with branches in each state and 
important local communities within the states, a reasonable begin- 
ning in desegregation could be made in these stuborn states without 
too much damage to either private or public interest and without too 
much delay. 


What is needed now is a realization of the fact that educational 
effort is in order—is in fact demanded by the nature of the case. The 
majority of the people who are opposed to desegragation are not bad 
people. They already have, one can assume, most of the traits neces- 
sary to make good citizens as far as character is concerned. But they 
have been caught in the meshes of a system which they did not create. 
It is a case of “visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generations.” The individuals who are lead- 
ing the fight against the Supreme Court had nothing to do with creating 
the system of laws which the Court declared unconstitutional. Most 
of them were not even born when the laws were passed. But they 
are confused as a result of the influence of the laws on the situation 
in which they have lived. What they need most now is the friendly 
touch and influence of people who are able to see the situation with 
clearer vision. And the people who can most effectively give this 
type of needed assistance are the liberal-minded good people of the 
South. For this is a character fight as well as a political one; and in 
a character fight, what you are must be in there fighting along with 
what you say if the opponent is to be convinced and changed into a 
friend of the cause. The Court has given the green light, but the 
responsibility for getting these stubborn states moving toward the goal, 
rests upon the good people of the various local communities, for they 
are the people who can do the job most effectively. The NAACP can 
file cases in the courts against the opposers as they are doing but that 
alone will be a slow, expensive and long-drawn-out method of getting 
results. It will be necessary to resort to extralegal methods to supple- 
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ment the legal if much progess to to be realized within the near future. 
Local groups should be formed for the purpose of discussing the sub- 
ject pro and con, and special efforts should be made to get the oppo- 
nents to take part in these discussions. Such a program would not 
only tend to discourage those who are planning to defy the Court but 
would make available the kind of aid many who are confused, and 
therefore hesitant about taking a definite position, need, if they are 
ever to see the situation with clearer vision. 

There is every reason why the desegregationists should take the 
initiative in a move to bring the opposing groups together in the local 
communities with the idea of working out some sort of reasonable 
plan for getting started with a desegregation program. They have 
the laws on their side—both the laws of the land and the moral law. 
The opponents who are still talking about what the laws of these states 
say about school segregation are either confused or bluffing or both; 
for the Court clearly stated that all laws in conflict with the decision 
would have to yield to the decree. 

The case for desegregation is not hopeless, even in those areas 
where opposition is most outspoken, for there are leaders in all of 
these areas who are not in agreement with what is being done. And 
these are the thinking people. They know that the Supreme Court 
speaks not simply for the South but for the entire nation; and that the 
majority of the American people, as law-abiding citizens, are standing 
behind the government. Proof of this is the way the states have fallen 
in line since the decision was handed down. Ten states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have either desegregated or are now in the process 
of desegregation. And some school districts in Virginia and Florida 
have at least expressed a willingness to comply. This leaves only the 
five states mentioned above, declaring to the world that they are going 
to defy the government of the United States. How can they make 
good such a boast? Common sense forces the question. 

There may have been a time in the past when racial segregation 
could have been defended in this country on logical ground but that 
time has passed. Rapid development in scientific knowledge regard- 
ing the nature of the world and of man and the unprecedented progress 
made by the American Negroes in ninety years have presented a new 
picture to the American conscience—a scene in which straight Amer- 
ican thinking can no longer defend racial segregation. And it is the 
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belief and hope of the writer that the ,ood people of the South can 
and will become sufficiently interested in this matter to introduce a 
plan and program which will result in getting the opponents to see 
that they are lagging behind in their thinking, and in their sentiments 
regarding this issue and can no longer afford to do so. 


H. H. Strong, now a member of the Georgia Committee on 
Interracial Co-operation, is a retired teacher of philosophy and 
sociology at Atlanta University. 
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MARJORIE H. PARKER 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the United States issued 
a long awaited decision which declared legally enforced segregation 
in public schools to be unconstitutional. In making this decision, the 
Court said that today education is “perhaps the most important func- 
tion of state and local governments . . . the very foundation of good 
citizenship, and the principal instrument in awakening the child to 
cultural values, in preparing him for later professional training, and 
in helping him adjust normally to his environment.” Because of the 
importance of public education in the American scene, the Court con- 
tinued,”. . . it must be concluded that in this field, the doctrine of 
separate but equal has no place. Separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal, and such segregation is a denial of equal protection 
of the laws.” 

There have been few if any decisions rendered by the Supreme 
Court, or by any court, which have been so consequential, so vital, to 
so large a segment of the American public; and few if any which have 
met with such contrasting responses. Called by some, a monumental 
blow for freedom and democracy, a validation of the American claims 
of democratic government, an exoneration of this country before the 
court of the world’s public opinion of charges of double-dealing in 
its relationships with minority groups, the decision was received with 
equally extravagant terms of loathing and rejection by other citizens 
who deemed it an unwarranted and flagrant abuse of judicial power, 
a blow at the “Southern way of life,” an arbitrary and capricious 
sociological re-creation of the Constitution by radicals and theorists. 
While some analysts predicted unprecedented development in public 
education and growth in the integrity and internal strength of America 
because of the fuller use of hitherto untapped potentials, others seemed 
to see the termination of public education, at least in some localities, 
and the destruction of some satisfactory and desirable patterns of liv- 
ing—an end accompanied by antagonism and violence which might 
have been avoided. 

As the nation completes the first year under the Court’s subsequent 
supplementing decision, the press is more concerned than ever with 
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the reactions of various communities to the mandate of the Court and 
with the ramifications and extensions of the decision which have altered 
so many phases of community life. Reactions to the decision range 
from defiance to compliance with all the intermediary steps. Already, 
suits have been filed on both sides. There are suits to deny funds to 
integrated schools and others which seek to deny funds to segregated 
schools. Arrayed against compliance with the decision in at least 
three states is the legally constituted legislative and administrative 
machinery of these states, machinery which is supported by taxes levied 
on all the residents therein. In addition to this machinery there are 
certain voluntary organizations bearing such names as ‘Citizens’ Coun- 
cil,” “State’s Rights League,’ “National Association for the Advance- 
ment of White People’’ and similar titles. In one area for example, 
it has been reported that more than 60,000 members of such an organ- 
ization are determined to take economic measures against any indi- 
vidual who signs a petition or takes any other overt action for the 
promotion of school integration. Economic action in these instances 
is usually a boycott against anyone designated as a “troublemaker’’—a 
boycott which may cause loss of employment or withdrawal of credit 
or both. 


Some members of these organizations consider their efforts a 
“delaying tactic’ hoping that school equalization may promote volun- 
tary segregation. Senator Eastland of Mississippi has said, “The 
States can litigate this for an indefinite time.’ Many others are resist- 
ing the decision in anticipation of the reversal they believe will come 
either from the present Court or one subsequent. These are the indi- 
viduals and groups who see themselves as the vanguard of a conserva- 
tive revolt, and maintain that the decision of the Court regarding 
school segregation is the unbearable ultimate in a series of decisions 
which reflect the grip of extremists upon public life. They insist that 
segregation is not inevitable and that the Negro is not even the 
most important of the many issues involved. Perhaps the most 
publicized of the stalling tactics was the so-called constitutional doc- 
trine of “interposition.” Derived from a phrase used by James Madi- 
son in the Virginia Resolutions of 1798, this doctrine holds that in the 
case of a dangerous exercise of “unconstitutional” powers by the Fed- 
eral Government the states have the right to snterpose for arresting the 
progress of evil. Governors of four Southern states—Virginia, 
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Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina—urged all state legislatures 
to adopt “resolutions of interposition” under which states could defy 
desegregation on the ground that the federal government had no con- 
stitutional power to decree it. Other tactics to delay integration which 
have been tried include proposals for resolutions of nullification, and 
the infamous manifesto of resistance, signed by one hundred Southern 
Congressman. 

There have been, in addition, a number of calls for the mainte- 
nance of segregated schools through voluntary action on the part of the 
Negroes who do not wish their children to attend school with white 
children. Sometimes this feeling is based on belief that Negro stu- 
dents and teachers are at a disadvantage in integrated schools. Others 
who feel this way maintain that the implications of the Court’s decision 
are an insult to the race, and the real issue is the differential in the 
facilities and the standards of the separate school systems. Some of 
the plans advanced to circumvent the decision of the Court have been 
suggested by Negroes hitherto considerate leaders in their communities. 


It has been suggested by some opponents of integration that the 
direction and control of public elementary education be transferred to 
“private” concerns; that school authorities be empowered to “assign” 
pupils on the basis of “psychological qualifications,” or with regard 
for the possibilities of “ill will’ or “economic retaliation within the 
community”; or that the routing of school buses be arranged for the 
perpetuation of patterns of segregation. 


In some communities there have been attempts to block school 
integration by economic pressure on teachers. Many teachers were 
forced to begin the year under contracts which provide for their dis- 
missal on thirty-days notice when ‘changes in enrollment” occur; and 
as the year has progressed, more than one hundred teachers have been 
dismissed in one state (Oklahoma). In other instances, bills have 
been introduced in state legislatures to deny employment to any in- 
dividual who is known to favor, or in any way support, integrated 
schools. The detail of reactions could be interminable. Each issue 
of the press records some incident of violence or some instance of 
peaceful achievement. 

In this emotion-charged impasse, if one discounts the insincere 
opportunists on each side—the racists and the hate mongers—and con- 
siders those who in all sincerity hold opinions in direct variance, there 
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seem to exist certain questions which are basic to the issues presented, 
questions which involve more than the immediately discernible changes 
in school enrollment, and modifications in patterns of school admin- 
istration. Among these questions, one of first importance seems to 
stem from a difference in opinion as to what should be considered as 
the real purpose of a public school. Significantly, the Committee 
planning for the 1955 White House Conference on Education recog- 
nized the importance of this issue when it listed as its first area of 
consideration, the question “What should our schools accomplish?” 
Inherent in this question is of course, the correlative issue, “Who shall 
determine what our schools should accomplish?” Or briefly, “Who 
shall determine the proper goals of public education?” The obvious 
and logical answer is that the goals of any educational agency are set 
by the group which supports that agency, and for whose benefit the 
agency is maintained. Accordingly, the aims and functions of publicly 
supported education should be determined by the needs and desires 
of the patrons whom it serves. Yet one may ask, “Who in this in- 
stance comprise the Public?” In this whole picture one cannot escape 
the obvious cleavage which exists between certain groups of citizens 
on a local level—groups of varying sizes and strength—and the larger 
body politic of which these groups are also a part. There also seem 
to be distinct differences in the values held by some citizens and those 
attributed to the federal government by its spokesman. 


In the progress made by the United States of America in nearly 
two hundred years of national development within a democratic mold 
with a strong tradition of localized control of education, this diver- 
gence of viewpoint has prevented any definite answer to the question. 
In these years of development, public opinion seems now to have 
passed the point where basic literacy and functional scientific and 
technical education for all the members of the society were recognized 
as the extent of the task of the school; and there is now rather general 
agreement that public education must promote economic productivity 
and social competence, and provide an academic foundation for 
specialized or professional training. 

For a growing number of individuals, however, even these aims 
are not sufficiently inclusive. There are many who suggest that a full 
realization of the true worth of public schools is impossible unless 
these functions are set in the broader concept of the total develop- 
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ment of the individual. They maintain that optimum development 
must be evaluated against the effectiveness of the skills which the indi- 
vidual can use in his interpersonal relationships. They would have 
us believe that the ultimate measure of an educated individual is the 
success of his association with other individuals, the position he occu- 
pies and the contributions he makes, as a functioning member of his 
community and of society in general. In support of this point of 
view, they emphasize, and have been supported by our courts, that 
public schools are maintained primarily for the benefit of the society, 
and that the benefits deriving to the individual, personally, are second- 
ary. 

However, this situation is further complicated by the fact that 
even those who are satisfied that a proper goal of education is the 
training of citizens who can best serve the ends of the state are not 
agreed as to a delineation of these ends. Furthermore, our current 
confusion is intensified by the fact that we are in the midst of a change 
in the traditionally accepted concept of the most desirable role of the 
state in an ideal society, and we have not even agreed on our descrip- 
tion of the ideal society. 


As a result of advances in knowledge, particularly in the sciences, 
and of developments in communication, there is developing in America 
and in the world in general, a climate of liberalism and a spirit of 
universality. There seems, currently, to Le a premium on citizens of 
broadness of point of view and understanding—individuals who are 
appreciative of the changes in kinds and levels of human relationships 
which are essential to survival in view of scientific and technical devel- 
opments in contemporary knowledge. Is this world-minded type of 
citizen what America needs in the second half of the twentieth century ? 
Should our government exert its influence to promote the type of edu- 
cation which will develop citizens in this pattern? Perhaps we say, 
“yes,” inasmuch as the elected leaders and representatives who are 
following this course of action have the endorsement of the general 
public. At least they have not been repudiated at the polls. 

On the other hand, however, how can we be sure that this course, 
or any chosen course of action, is the “right’’ course? Does sincere 
conviction of its own volition and power create the values and the 
standards which animate meaning? Can the same intense conviction 
operate in turn for groups of varying sizes, and ultimately on a national 
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scale? Or is there absolute truth which exists whether or not it is 
recognized by anyone? Is there a body of reality which exists without 
relationship to human apperception? If conviction and sincere belief 
can create reality in standards of value, what shall be done in this 
school segregation situation with those who sincerely believe that rank 
differences do exist between racial groups and that segregation and 
separation of these groups is right and proper? There is some signif- 
icance in the fact that the Court itself gave recognition to the argu- 
ments of the opponents to integration when it admitted that although 
its decision represented the thinking of the majority of citizens in the 
majority of the states and reflected the philosophy to which America 
as a nation is committed, the conclusions reached would not be accept- 
able to large percentages of the residents in the areas most concerned. 
For this reason, the Court itself temporized. It declined to set a time 
limit for the accomplishment of complete integration, but charged the 
communities involved to proceed with “‘deliberate haste,’ and act as 
rapidly as local conditions would warrant; and it set “reasonable good 
faith” as the criterion for the action. 


The mandate of the Court brings us to the second of the signif- 
icant issues involved in the controversy. In seeking to resolve differ- 
ences in point of view how does one go about changing group attitudes 
and opinions? How especially is this done when these opinions and 
attitudes are supported by habit and tradition rather than by logic and 
reason? How can the social change upon which acceptance of school 


integration is predicated be brought about? Assuming that we see 
the goals which are most desirable for the nation as a whole, and that 


we accept the premise that the schools shall play a definitive part in 
the total pattern of the functioning agencies which are developing the 
citizenry toward its accepted goals, how much control in educational 
direction can a democratic government exercise and still remain demo- 
cratic? Perhaps the answer to questions in this line depends upon 
the way which the directional force is exercised. There are of course, 
varying ways in which this can be done, but the first step in change is 
the creation of an atmosphere of open-mindedness—an attitude not 
simply of habitual tolerance but of acceptance or rejection of issues 
on merits shown in fair evaluation. This is the attitude which is 
essential when changes in social patterns and attitudes are to come 
about in peaceful ways, as the result of planned or informal associ- 
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ative experiences, by formal or incidental education, or by some com- 
bination of these factors. Of course economic and social pressure, 
legislation and war, can and do produce change without this climate, 
but these forces are not consistent with the traditions of freedom and 
democracy. 

It is to be regretted that the decision of the Supreme Court against 
school segregation was not associated with this climate of open-mind- 
edness or at least with a general attitude of “‘let’s try it and see.” Very 
often bitter opponents of school integration are thoroughly and pain- 
lessly converted when presented with concrete evidence of its practical- 
ity and workableness. Particularly is this true when the evidence con- 
cerns financial matters or successful pupil-level associations. However, 
experience has shown again that it is almost impossible to promote 
considered action in the gold-fish-bowl of publicity such as has sur- 
rounded each step taken or not taken in desegregation. Exploitation 
and exaggeration by the press on each side have agitated and antagon- 
ized, and in many instances have given incidents an importance which 
is not at all in keeping with their real significance. 

In the current national situation a program of education or adver- 
tisement-like propaganda for the general public might have been help- 
ful. There are many individuals who need to be made aware of sig- 
nificant changes which have developed in the general concept of the 
worth of human individuals, and of the type of relationships most 
desirable between and among these individuals. Such changes are 
not unique to our time or to the problem at hand. Other cultures in 
other times have had to modify previously accepted value judgments 
of the individuals or the groups which have composed their society. 
Perception and understanding of such change is basic to progress, 
and today is a requisite factor in a setting for successful interpersonal 
relations on any extended scale or for desirable individual develop- 
ment and self-maturation. 


However, the issue of school integration has now moved out of 
the realm of logical and moral theorizing into areas of law, involving 
constitutional issues of importance to the vital structure of govern- 
ment. A serious challenge to the position of the judicial branch in 
the government, and a question of minority conformation in a democ- 
racy must be resolved. Ideally, the sense and reason inherent in an 
individual should enable him to understand the needs of his group, 
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to communicate this understanding to his associates and to direct his 
action in accordance therewith. Even in a democracy, freedom of 
action is relative. The bounds of permissive action are wide, but they 
do exist, and conflict between the common good of the whole society 
and the apparent good of the individual is a sign of corruption in the 
society. The common good, in so far as it is accurately conceived and 
adequately pursued, includes the welfare of the individual, and its 
realization is the challenge and responsibility of every citizen of integ- 
rity and maturity. The responsibility for each individual is for tem- 
perate, considerate speech, calm, logical thinking and reasonableness 
in action, so that through continuous thoughtful planning and intel- 
ligent adjustments to new developments, the total group may come 
closer to the realization of its ideal. 

America in 1955 is seeking to find its way through the tensions 
and stress of modern life toward a new balance between emotion and 
reason. It is time to stop name-calling and recriminations. Nothing 
is to be gained by claims and counterclaims of the ultimate and abso- 
lute rightness or error of either side. It is not wise to believe that 
we have reached perfection or that we ever will; but it is vital to the 
integrity of America as a nation and as a leader in the world commun- 
ity of nations, that its leaders shall meet these issues without equivo- 
cation. To condone, or seem to condone, delays and evasions on any 
pretext can only do harm to the structure of the government by weak- 
ening legally constituted authority. This responsibility now dissolves 
upon the leaders of our local and national government, and in the 
months ahead, the electorate might do well to evaluate candidates on 
a yardstick of the moral courage and integrity indicated by their atti- 
tude toward this legal pronouncement by the Supreme Court. 


Marjorie H. Parker is affiliated with the District Teachers Col- 
lege of Washington, D.C., the newly integrated institution compris- 
ing Wilson Teachers College and Miner Teachers College. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PRIVATE NEGRO COLLEGE* 


F. D. PATTERSON 


The future of the Negro College, because of recent court decisions 
regarding education, becomes a subject which is immediate and press- 
ing. The relationships involved are too important to go unanalyzed. 
Let us examine the setting of this problem and reach a judgment as 
to the value of these colleges, whose services have been primarily dedi- 
cated to the needs of Negro youth, as they relate to the foreseeable 
future. 

This is a pivotal era or period in the life of the nation and of the 
Negro people. The nation must come to grips with many problems, 
for the United States is the greatest power in the world today. It repre- 
sents in its form of government the main exponent of democracy—a 
form of government which is built upon enlightened citizenship, 
respect for the sacredness of human personality and the right of the 
people, as both a privilege and an obligation of their citizenship, to 
select those who will be charged with the functions of government. 

The critical position of the United States in international affairs 
has encouraged a vigorous consideration of internal relationships which 
do not square with professed ideals. Growth in the capacity to destroy 
life through increasingly violent processes of nuclear fission has com- 
bined with the phenomenal speed of aircraft to eliminate completely 
the safety derived, from the comparative isolation this country enjoyed 
in World War I. The nation’s present position, therefore, is one in 
which international confidence requires the exhibition, withm as well 
as without, of those political and social values it professes. The United 
States must, at the same time, marshal its total human resources in 
order to provide the strength successfully to resist aggression if it comes, 
and preferably to deter it as a peaceable means of reconciling inter- 
national differences. 

For the past several years this nation, faced with the cold war 
between the democratic and communistic philosophies of government, 
has been repeatedly embarrassed by the segregation and racial discrimi- 
nation within its borders. Chester Bowles, former United States Am- 





*Address given at the Annual Honors Day Convocation, April 25, 1956, at Central 
State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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bassador to India, stated in his book, Ambassador's Report, that the 
race issue in the United States was the most frequently mentioned 
criticism of his home country that he encountered in his four-year so- 
journ in India. This fact, which is equally true in Africa and China, 
when combined with the steadily mounting pressure from Negro 
Americans for equal treatment as American citizens, helps to explain 
the situation which provides the stage for a consideration of the role 
of the Negro college. 

A new and important era of change is upon the South. This era 
began with the series of dramatic decisions of the Supreme Court, 
started about twenty years ago and climaxing, but not ending, in that 
of May 17, 1954, dealing with segregation in public education. There 
have been others since and there is strong likelihood that the trend 
toward the elimination of legally sanctioned discrimination based on 
race will continue until every vestige of law describing unequal treat- 
ment between the races has been struck down. In 1952 Harry Ash- 
more, a distinguished Southern editor, speaking at a race relations con- 
ference at Howard University, talked of the decisions and changes for 
the better that are taking place in the South and predicted that they 
would continue because, he said, they are the kinds of changes which 
“feed upon themselves.” The recent pronouncement of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against segregation in public carriers states that 
segregation in transportation is now outmoded in view of decisions re- 
garding education and recreation. 

Negro colleges, now approaching a century of existence, grew out 
of racial segregation and the generally unequal educational status of 
Negro Americans. The question most frequently raised about them, 
now that the Supreme Court has ruled that segregation by law in public 
institutions is unconstitutional, is whether they are needed any longer. 
Are they a stumbling block to integration ? If they are, how soon should 
we arrange a quiet and respectable funeral and say over each of them, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” The suppressed promise 
involved in assumption that integration meant the demise of the Negro 
college was that these colleges are substandard because they are Negro 
and presumably therefore, are unworthy of integration. A few years 
ago W. J. Trent, Jr., examined statistics on private colleges in the 
South and found that objective analyses based on standard criteria such 
as preparation of faculty, books in the library, endowment and per 
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student expenditure failed to distinguish Negro and white colleges as 
groups. A recent study by the Ford Foundation of sixty private 
colleges obtained results which were substantially similar. This was 
particularly true of the smaller institutions. 
which are private will move first to desegregate. In this they will 
tion, the frequent assumption that the Negro college is too weak to 
survive. The facts of objective measurement do not support this and 
the splendid showing made by the graduates of many of these institu- 
tions in graduate and professional schools testifies in a splendid way 
to the quality of their undergraduate experience. That all of these 
colleges, both public and private, need more resources is a foregone 
conclusion, but what colleges do not? I merely wish to eliminate at 
this point poor quality of effort as a reason for discontinuance. 
Those who may have felt after May 17, 1954 when the Supreme 
Court made its history-making decision, that a sudden “cease and 
desist” order should be given segregated colleges serving Negro youth, 
are finding their answer partly in the violent reaction which has come 
from the “hard core states’ of the South such as Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, and from the slow pace of integration 
in those states which have decided to move but whose efforts have 
been, with few exceptions, limited to token integration at the graduate 
and professional level. We can probably expect that for several 
years the colleges serving predominantly Negro youth will continue to 
serve these youth without signicant change. Those institutions 
which are private will move first to desegregate. In this they will 
continue an effort begun before the court’s decision and which empha- 
sizes the liberal and independent character of these private colleges. 
In a number of instances private colleges serving Negro youth, though 
located in segregating states, carried no racial provision in their orig- 
inal charters. This is indeed a tribute to the vision and intent of the 
founders of these colleges. I think it is correct to say that Negro 
colleges, public or private, have in the past operated on a segregated 
basis from necessity and not from choice. 


The present trend to admit students without regard to race sug- 
gests that, over a period of years, depending on local circumstances, 
all institutions that are good enough to survive will eventually lose 
their racial designation and become, insofar as admisions policies are 
concerned, an undifferentiated part of the American system of higher 
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education. It is more than evident from enrollment trends and pre- 
dictions that all educational institutions able and willing to meet the 
mounting standards of accreditation will be needed. It would be the 
height of folly to throw away the more than one hundred million 
dollars of physical plant resources which Negro colleges represent. 

The United States Department of Commerce has recently released 
figures which indicate the significant fact that, though the college age- 
group of young people is at its lowest point in 25 years, the college 
enrollment of three million students is an all-time high. With present 
facilities and personnel inadequate, the magnitude of the problem to 
be faced in 1973 when the college age-group will contain seven young 
people for each four today certainly staggers the imagination. These 
figures leave little doubt that the demand for educational opportunity 
at the college level insures the use of the total educational resources 
available. The question for the average young person then will be, 
as President Mays of Morehouse College points out, not ‘which col- 
lege shall I attend, but which one can I get in?” 


The more important and immediate issue relates to the services 
these colleges must render primarily to Negro youth during the period 
of transition which may be of prolonged and uncertain duration. The 
so-called Negro colleges must continue for some time to come to pro- 
vide the bulk of the educational opportunities available to Negro 
youth beyond high school. Negro youth will seek them for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. They are freely available to those who meet the academic 
qualifications. Most of those Negro students seeking a college edu- 
cation, if they live in the South, will doubtless choose the institutions 
whose resources they know about. Such institutions, through pro- 
grams of recruitment, alumni and parent interest and because of 
geographic location, will appeal to many. High-ranking Negro stu- 
dents will be offered scholarships and other forms of subsidy as an 
additional inducement. Of some seventy-five thousand Negro youth 
attending college in the South, and nearly one hundred thousand for 
the nation as a whole, the vast majority can enter the Negro colleges 
and still send into the integrating colleges as many students as these 
institutions will accept without a noticeable change in the intensity of 
the demand Negro colleges will experience. 

2. Costs of attending Negro colleges are lower than in white 
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colleges. This lowered cost gives frank recognition to the fact that, 
on the basis of earnings, Negro families, on the average, are only half 
as able to defray the cost of a college education as white families. 
Any important change in this regard can only attend relaxation in the 
caste policy of hiring which, though intensified in the South, is mani- 
fested too frequently in employment policies over the nation as a 
whole. Those who wish to view realistically the meaning of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision regarding public education must recognize that 
the removal of a legal barrier does not and cannot at once erase the 
evils so long associated with the undemocratic practice of segregation. 
The discriminations which segregation sought to enforce remain in 
employment and in the extension of the franchise, and because they 
do the Negro people will, for as yet an indeterminate period, be an 
economically disadvantaged group. With the median income per 
white family $3,445 and that of the Negro family $1,689, it is more 
than twice as difficult for the Negro youngster to get a college educa- 
tion. But as we move South where most of the Negro colleges are 
located, the general level of income becomes lower and the discrep- 
ancy widens. 


White Negro 
PN. 5a cele etek ehunenwny $2,159 $ 909 
tt es a eh wes wee he 2,056 882 
ee es ade en daeewn 2,449 1,056 
re ore 2,391 790 
POT TE SETI TTT 1,614 601 


In 1952 Negroes earned 52 per cent as much in salaries and wages 
as whites. Forty per cent of all Negro families had incomes of less 
than $2,000, whereas only 16.5 per cent of whites had incomes of less 
than $2,000. Ten per cent of Negro families earned more than $5,000 
a year as compared with 35 per cent of white families. These discrep- 
ancies in earnings reflect the fact that one-half of the Negro male popu- 
lation is unskilled. Only one-sixth of the white population is so classi- 
fied, yet the white group represents 90 per cent of the total population. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Negro college must continue for a long 
time to come to hold the door of educational opportunity open to many 
Negro youth. A change in this regard will certainly not come over- 
night. The factors of geography and cost which cause Negro students 
living in the South to give preference to Negro colleges may for the 
same reasons encourage the enrollment of white students in these same 
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institutions since, despite racially contrasting income averages, many 
white families also fall in the low-income bracket. 


3. Colleges serving Negro youth on a previously required segre- 
gated basis will be selected by the majority of Negro youth for the nor- 
mal social experience they will be able to offer. This fact no doubt 
helps to explain why the elimination of racial barriers to admission in 
several Southern states has not resulted in a flood of applications from 
Negro students even at graduate and professional levels. Though few 
opportunities exist for integrated education at the basic college level, 
it is likely that when they do the demand by Negro students will not be 
overwhelming. A basic college education is as much a social as an 
academic experience. Large numbers of Negro youth will not quickly 
abandon these campuses which in the past have provided wholesome- 
ness and freedom for campuses which will probably be indifferent if 
not hostile to Negro students in the early period of integration. These 
factors which will make readjustment to integrated education a gradual 
one offer no basis for delaying integration but rather should encourage 
it by removing the fear that integration requires immediate and large 
scale readjustment in racial patterns. 

All evidence indicates that educational integration will be gradual. 
In almost every community of any size there will be primary and secon- 
dary schools which will be integrated largely in name only. At the 
college level integration will move faster but even there it will be too 
often on a token basis because a rigid enforcement of admission stand- 
ards will deny many students admission even though they stand in the 
upper one-third or one-fourth of their classes. The Negro « olleges have, 
for many years, recognized this fact and the problem has been met by 
the provision of remedial programs to correct the deficiencies of inade- 
quate primary and secondary instruction. This work has not been a 
part of the regular college programs so such institutions cannot properly 
be accused of offering substandard education. They have by these 
programs rescued many bright students who have gone on to leading 
graduate and professional schools where they have performed with 
credit and often with distinction. 

The latest report issued on higher education in Mississippi indicates 
that of the state’s more than 6,000 Negro teachers, only 66 or 0.9 of one 
per cent hold the masters degree as compared with 1,329 or 13.77 of 
the 7,000 white teachers. (Remember, also, that the state has more 
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Negro than white children to be educated.) Of the Negro teachers 
of Mississippi 16 per cent have only a high school education; only 2,000 
have the B.S. degree as compared with 6,646 white teachers. The dis- 
crepancy in physical facilities is probably greater. It would be a miracle 
indeed if white and Negro children, taught by teachers so unequally 
prepared, were themselves equal in educational competence. These 
statistics are true in less exaggerated degree in most of the Southern 
states. They indicate that Negro choldren will have ready-made pro- 
blems and barriers which only Negro colleges, fully sensitive to these 
needs and able and willing to do something about them, will solve ade- 
quately. Integration on whatever basis is comes should and must move 
education at all levels to a single standard of performance. But even 
with such a commitment on the part of all concerned, the process must 
start where we are and with the resources we have. The where we are 
includes the children who have been inadequately taught at both primary 
and secondary levels. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund has for the past two years been dealing 
with just this problem in a four-state effort to improve teaching in South- 


ern high schools. Our findings at this time indicate: (1) Too little 
contact and understanding between colleges training teachers and the 


high schools which use their product. (2) The high school curriculum 
is almost uniformly weak in mathematics and basic sciences, in English 
and in a functional program of social studies. (3) High schools, in 
addition to doing poor work in preparation, have too few teaching 
resources and fail to use to maximum advantage those which they have. 


High school principals are often poor administrators and too few 
provide the leadership required for their schools to do an effective job. 
The result of these failures is summed up in statistics recently revealed 
by the National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, indi- 
cating that when 1,485 students representing the top 10 per cent of their 
senior classes in Southern high schools were tested, less than half could 
make the minimum qualifying score for college entrance. One of our 
stronger colleges found 80 per cent of its freshmen below the national 
norm. In this institution low motivation and inadequate effort were 
commonly observed. 

It seems clear, therefore, that unless a whole generation of young 
people is to be sacrificed, the Negro colleges over the next few years 
must not only remain in existence but must play an increasingly vital 
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role in providing a sensitized leadership dedicated to erasing long-stand- 
ing inadequacies at the earliest possible date. The whole process of 
integration must rest squarely on the shoulders of competence. The 
Negro college can and must play a large role in creating that com- 
petence. Negro colleges have been styled centers of care and 
concern which have played a major role in the past and now have an 
immediate responsibility in helping to make integration a process of 
smooth transition. For such colleges to remain in the picture and con- 
stitute an asset to American higher education it is obvious that they must 
stress quality of effort. As they do so and meet regional and national 
standards of accreditation they will hasten the day of complete integra- 
tion by presenting a sound claim to the permanence they deserve. 


Aside from the predilection of Negro students, the Negro college 
has asset value in other important aspects. These colleges have become 
centers of influence in communities where they are located. This in- 
fluence is one of cohesion and stimulation for the Negro community 
whose residents are attracted to the college by its cultural resources, and 
enriched by faculty members who offer a variety of leadership of an 
economic, civic, social and spiritual level. Often the campus of the 
Negro college provides the only democratic opportunity for community- 
wide participation. Here, as no where else, many persons of common 
interests meet, without regard to race, on a level of complete equality. 
For many Negro students their first and often only view of whites and 
Negroes in free association on a basis of mutual respect occurs on the 
campus of the Negro college. Conferences which are interracial in 
character and South-wide or nation-wide in scope are leavening agents 
for the entire region and may be of national and even international 
significance. 

A value of the Negro college often unheralded is its service as a 
proving ground and source of employment opportunity for highly train- 
ed Negroes in teaching and research. Many of those who have been 
elected to the faculties of integrated colleges received their major pro- 
fessional experience on the campus of the Negro College: Ralph 
Bunche, on leave from Harvard University; the late Alain Locke, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Wisconsin; and John Hope Franklin, recently 
appointed to head the Department of History at Brooklyn College, 
distinguished themselves as members of the faculty of Howard Univers- 
ity; Charles Buggs became an experienced teacher at Dillard University 
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before joining the staff of Wayne University. (However, out of concern 
for professional training needs of Negro youth Dr. Buggs returned to 
the Dillard faculty.) These are but a few of many similar instances 
which could be cited by most of the better known colleges serving Negro 
youth. 


The Negro college has helped to produce the leadership which is 
taking its place in the forefront of African progress today. Nkrumah, 
the Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, received his basic education at 
Lincoln University, as did Azekiwe, the Premier of Eastern Nigeria. 
The Secretary of War for the Republic of Liberia is a graduate of Tus- 
kegee Institute. And these are but a few examples of a number of 
important African leaders such as the late Dr. Aggrey, trained at Living- 
stone College, who received their education and inspiration from Negro 
colleges. From the contacts with dedicated teachers provided in them, 
both white and Negro Africans gained new self-insights of their worth 
and potential. 

Lincoln University now has enrolled students from seven or eight 
foreign countries. Many African students doing graduate study in 
colleges and universities of the North and East credit Negro colleges 
with having given them a successful orientation in their undergraduate 
years. This suggests another useful function of the Negro college. 
These institutions may play a large role in the future in helping the 
United States not only in educating foreign students but in revealing 
that institutions of quality manned by Negro and interracial staffs con- 
stitute an honored, useful and fully integrated part of the American 
system of higher education equally available to youth without regard 
to race, creed, color or nationality. 


Thus mandatory segregation, despite its evils, has enabled Negroes 
to develop a potent resource in the Negro college which is proving an 
asset in integration and will remain as a source of strength and oppor- 
tunity for the education of all American youth after integration. It is 
important to repeat that these assets of the Negro college are not offered 
as substitutes for integration. They constitute important resources 
under integration for meeting the needs of the majority of those youth 
who do not find it immediately to their advantage to attend formerly 
all white colleges. 

I believe the Negro people have achieved, through their own insti- 
tutions, the experience and the strength necessary to take integration in 
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stride. The Negro church, like the Negro college, the Negro insurance 
company and other businesses came into existence to meet a need not 
being adequately met otherwise. Their existence not only met the need 
which caused their creation but also symbolized the determination of 
the Negro people to achieve for themselves the privileges of worship, 
education and other forms of expression which prejudice had denied 
them. Todo this they had to combat two morally destructive and 
almost devastating assumptions; the one was that their institutions, 
because they were Negro, were inferior, and the other was that the 
white institutions, which excluded them, were superior because they 
were white. Neither of these assumptions has been proved true by 
standards of objective measurement. Some of both groups have been 
inferior and some have been superior. That the advantage, because of 
supporting circumstances, has been on the side of the white institutions 
is both true and understandable. The era ahead, however, calls for a 
reassessment of the strengths and weaknesses of both types of institu- 
tions in terms of the demands which will be made of education in the 
future. This future will gauge the success of institutions not by their 
racial exclusiveness. The aristocracy of such institutions must be an 
aristocracy not of wealth but of talent. In them must be taught dignity 
and respect for the sacredness of human personality with an emphasis 
which at least equals the quality of effort devoted to technical and tool 
subject matter instruction. I hold that under such an assessment and 
in terms of these demands the Negro college is able to take its place as 
a permanent part of American higher education and to perform that 
role with distinction. 


Frederick D. Patterson is a former president of Tuskegee 
Institute and is presently Director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 





DESEGREGATION: THE MYTH OF "GOOD 
RACE RELATIONS" 


HUGH H. SMYTHE 


Perhaps no aspect of the desegregation issue has received more 
attention of late than the fallacy that stems from the wide publicity 
given to the myth of the “good race relations” that are said to have 
characterized Tuscaloosa and Montgomery, Alabama, and other South- 
ern communities prior to the difficulties reputedly growing out of the 
United States Supreme Court decision on school desegregation. News- 
papers, magazines, speakers, radio, television and other forms of mass 
media have all within recent weeks helped to compound this idea. 
And it no doubt reached its greatest distribution with the statement in 
the Southern Congressional members’ manifesto to the effect that the 
action of the Court is ‘destroying the amicable relations between the 
white and Negro races.” This whole assumption indicates a danger- 
ous ignorance of the real state of opinion and attitude among South- 
ern Negroes; when the facts are examined objectively in the light of 
history, however, they reveal that never in the three centuries that 
Negroes and whites have lived together in the South have there ever 
been ‘‘good” or “amicable” relations. 

During slavery there were hundreds of rebellions in the South. 
The violence of the Civil War was followed by the formation of scores 
of coercive organizations created to intimidate the former slaves. As 
early as 1866 a kind of guerilla warfare was carried on against Negroes 
by bands calling themselves “Regulators,” “Jayhawkers,” and the 
“Black Horse Cavalry,” committing atrocities against the freedmen. 
These outlaw organizations, assuming the role of “white protective 
societies,” rose up all over the region, and while Southern leaders of 
the time enacted Black Codes to reduce Negroes again to servitude, 
these groups were engaged in “keeping the Negro in his place.” For 
ten years during Reconstruction, 1867-1877, there flourished the 
“Knights of the White Camelia,” the “White League of Louisiana,” 
“White Line of Mississippi,” “Rifle Clubs of South Carolina” and, 
most powerful of all, the “Knights of the Ku Klux Klan.” These 
used intimidation, force and ostracism; and whipped, maimed and 
lynched the more resolute Negroes. In the aftermath of Reconstruc- 
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tion, intimidation and violence against Negroes continued until they 
had finally been deprived of all rights and herded into a status of 
second-class citizenship closely akin to their previous condition of 
bondage. 

The periodic lynchings and beatings that occurred through the 
turn of the century grew until the end of World War I when the 
K.K.K. again became the instrument of a new Negro enslavement, 
forcing Negroes throughout the South to live in constant fear of being 
flogged, branded, tarred and feathered, hanged and burned with the 
violence and terror-emphasized on a larger scale in the notorious riots 
and lynchings in Mississippi, Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina and other states. The altercations that have ensued 
in the South between whites and Negroes both during and since the 
Second World War are of too recent memory to require elaboration. 

This brief historical sketch indicates that never has there existed 
a foundation for “good race relations” in the South. And this physi- 
cal conflict does not include the personality-corroding and resentment- 
building treatment meted out to the Negro through commonly refer- 
ring to him in derogation as ‘nigger’ or “darky’’ to impress upon him 
his inferiority and subordination; nor his being considered on the one 
hand as childlike, happy, easygoing, while on the other pictured mali- 
ciously as vicious, immoral and diseased; nor does it take into account 
the unequal treatment at the hands of the law which is interpreted one 
way for whites and another way for Negroes—the Till, Miss Lucy and 
Kimbrell cases are recent demonstrations of this traditional Southern 
“justice” in operation. 

The resentment and dislike arising from such practices have long 
been internalized by the Southern Negro, and down through the years 
he has repressed his feeling until they have hardened into a well of 
bitterness and distrust that can no longer remain stilled. At a time 
when colored people all over the world are rising up to throw off what 
Asians and Africans call the “white yoke of colonialism” and assert 
their rights as individuals deserving of the dignity of man, Negroes 
are more aware of these old tensions than ever. The Southern white, 
suffering from long years of moral guilt arising from his treatment of 
his fellow citizen, has had to live in fear and suspicion of the Negro, 
watching, wondering, waiting, not knowing just when those he has 
oppressed for so long will resist and turn against him the violence so 
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long used as a weapon employed to “keep the Negro in his place.” 

It is apparent to any sensible person that there never can be ‘good 
race relations” among men so long as one group is suppressed, subor- 
dinated and denied equal opportunities, while the other pre-empts these 
for itself alone and looks upon the other as inferior. Yet one finds 
a reporter surveying the desegregation problem in Tennessee naively 
stating, ‘“The Southern Negro is not very good at hating anyone but 
the Devil. He apparently cannot hate the white mam” . . . “the Negro 
in Tennessee usually has an underlying friendliness and sympathy that 
reflect such feelings, and yet that is incomprehensible to some North- 
erners.” Anyone who asserts this simply has not been able to secure 
the confidence of their Southern informants, black or white. 


The South has had surface peace, but the ease with which Negroes 
organized the Montgomery bus boycott demonstrates the underlying 
unrest, and the speed with which prosegregation whites turn to or per- 
mit violence indicates the lack of any solid friendship between Negro 
and white communities. One would have thought that this would 
have been understood by even the least perspicacious white person. 
The Southern Negro learned long ago not to trust the white man and 
how to hide his bitterness under a mask of easygoing acceptance of a 
pattern of segregation which assigns to him a humiliating role in an 
elaborate caste-like system. But today few Negroes—even ‘‘good” 
ones—willingly accept their position in such a quasi-caste structure; 
they may seem “good” on the outside, but even the meekest carry deep- 
seated resentments against their assigned “place.” This is pointedly 
illustrated in a well circulated bit of Southern humor about a trusted 
“good Negro share cropper the white people put on the radio in Mis- 
sissippi. His white employer said, “Mose, we’re gonna put you on 
the radio because you’re a mighty good nigra for a nigra, and we gonna 
give you a chance to tell the whole world how fine we treat cullud 
folks down here in Mississippi.” When Mose and his boss got to the 
radio station the latter pointed out the microphone to him and told 
him, ‘‘Now, Mose, there’s the microphone. Jest talk on into it.” So 
Mose looked at it, then at his employer and asked hesitatingly, “You 
mean, boss, that when I talk into this thing folks can hear me?” The 
boss man, amused at his simpleness, ignorance and stupidity, replied 
condescendingly, “Sure, Mose, jest go ahead and tell ‘em.’”” So Mose 
went up to the microphone, grabbed it firmly with both hands and 
hollered with all his might, “Help!” 
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Both Mose and the white man know there has always been mutual 
distrust but acceptance of the fact that each “race” needs the other; 
yet neither has been comfortable in the arrangement for fear and ten- 
sion have always lurked just beneath the surface. A personal expose 
of this condition is vividly revealed in the contents of a letter written 
to The New York Times Magazine by a Virginia Negro: 


As a white man, Mr. Phillips [correspondent] can never know 
the pervading and fearful quality of the intimidation which exists in 
the cities where white and black are said to live ‘in peace.’ 


I live in the South ‘at peace’ with my neighbors but I had better 
not write a letter to the local newspaper or the strings behind the 
scenes will begin to move if the thought expressed is not sufficiently 
humble. I can vote ‘freely’ if I stand politely, hat in hand, until 
the last late white man has paid his poll taxes. I can register to vote 
if I can get any political official to state the dividing lines of the 

recinct. If the white registrar is not going fishing or shopping and 

have persisted politely for days, maybe I can register. And if the 
officials at the voting booth, all white, are in a good mood, maybe 
I can vote if I enter respectfully enough. 

There is a line in Proust which describes a man choking with 
asthma, who, breathing painfully and cautiously, finds in a strange 
city that suddenly and unbelievably he can draw a free, unhindered 
breath. Does Mr. Phillips really know that no Negro in the 
South, perhaps in America, from birth to death, ever draws a totally 
free, unhindered breath? 


It should be apparent from this testimonial, if not from all that 
has been said previously, that continually promoting the myth of “good 
race relations” in the South only perpetuates ignorance of the basic 
pattern of Southern culture as regards Negro-white relations. And 
further, this compounding of a fallacy only serves to complicate and 
hinder the search for a mutually satisfactory solution to what is prob- 
ably the most pressing problem on our national social scene. 

But in spite of all this and interposition resolutions and Declara- 
tion of Constitutional Principles by Southern leaders notwithstanding, 
there is yet cause for hope. History shows that mankind has survived 
simply because he is a reasonable creature. No matter how difficult 
the situations Americans have experienced throughout their history, 
these have always been surmounted through a willingness to face our 
problems. The South once proved its capacity to do this after the 
horror of civil strife; its mistake then was that it allowed negative 
forces to gain control and establish a pattern of human society, incon- 
sistent with the traditions of American democracy, in which the Negro 
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was firmly relegated to the lower levels so that neither equality nor 
aspiration for it in any sphere of life were permitted him. 

The nation in general and the South in particular are now faced 
with the opportunity to correct this historical error. Certainly a region 
that produced George Washington, Woodrow Wilson, Booker T. 
Washington, Robert E. Lee and other able individuals can in this 
momentous hour once again find leadership of intelligence, foresight 
and understanding. And these individuals, both black and white, 
accepting the fact that recent changes in America and in the world in 
general are of sufficient depth and impact to define the end of an era 
in Southern history, will be able to sit down in friendly conference and 
work out a sound solution within the tenets of a democratic tradition 
which can in truth produce genuine “good race relations.” 


Hugh H. Smythe is a member of the Department of Sociology 
of Brooklyn College, and a contributing editor to the Journal of 
Human Relations. 
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OF SACRED THINGS IN A SECULAR SOCIETY—THE 
CHANGING AFRICAN FAMILY SYSTEM IN THE 
GOLD COAST* 


THOMPSON PETER OMARI 


In any culture we can understand the family of tomorrow better 
if we understood the family of today while bearing in mind the fact 
that today’s family has continuity with that of yesterday. Today’s 
family in the Gold Coast is rooted in traditions of yesterday which, 
together with practices of today, serve as a guide to the course that the 
family of tomorrow will take. 

The Gold Coast has been a sacred society which, through Western 
influence, is rapidly becoming more secular than sacred.’ Western 
culture is fast replacing many traditional practices of the African. In 
another frame of reference, the introduction of the Western system of 
education, of means of subsistence, and of politics, have brought about 
a secularization of many institutions and practices which the African 
has always held to be sacred.” The result of the encroachment of 
Western culture on African folkways and institutions has been icono- 
clastic in most instances, and in all cases, profound. Among some of 
the important and sacred institutions of the African is that of the 
family. What will be the effect of the change from sacredness to 
secularity of the family institution on the lives of the people and on 
the institution itself? Or what will be the reaction of people in a 
“sacred” society to an institution they hold sacred when it must move 
closer and closer to the “‘secular” end of this continuum? Here we 
have an African proverb to give us food for thought: “If you take 
from a people what is dear to them, you better replace it with some- 
thing of value.” What is replacing the traditional practices which the 
people of the Gold Coast have always considered to be sacred and of 
value to them, and which are giving way to an alien culture and twen- 
tieth century “progress” ? 

We cannot presume to find answers to these questions in this 





* An address delivered at the General Session of the annual meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations, The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, August 26, 
1955. 
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paper and at this time. The Gold Coast is now at the height of a 
social, economic, and political revolution. Besides rapid social 
reforms, industrialization and educational advancements, it is also on 
the verge of independence from Britain. It is better, in this case, to 
avoid far-fetched speculation until conditions stabilize. We can only 
answer the question as to what will be the nature of the Gold Coast 


family tomorrow by contenting ourselves, for the time being at least, 
with assessing the nature of the changes that have taken place (and 


are still taking place) within the traditionally sacred institution of the 
family tomorrow by contenting ourselves, for the time being at least, 
ish system of education, and the Western system of social, economic 
and political practices with which the people in the Gold Coast have 
been in contact for the past hundred years. 


What Is the Nature of the Family System in the Geld Coast? 


Before discussing the effect of education, socioeconomic and recent 
political developments on the family system in the Gold Coast, it will 
be well to get an understanding of the “traditional” family. What 
can be called today the ‘‘traditional’’ family system in the Gold Coast 
may be described more accurately as a household—a consanguinal 
relationship very often matrilineal but also patrilineal in some states-— 
usually with a matriarch as head. The family is far-flung rather than 
restricted, as is the case of the family unit in Western society. 


System of Marriage 


The traditional form of marriage in the Gold Coast, as it existed 
in times past and as it exists even today, is not simply a union of a man 
and a woman. It is an alliance between the two families concerned. 
Romantic love has not served as a basis for marriage, although beauty 
as well as character and health have usually been considered in the 
choice of a wife. The strong affection that normally existed after 
some years of successful marriage was the product of the marriage 
itself, as a result of having lived together and co-operated in the many 
activities, particularly in the rearing of children. 

When the young man reached marriageable age, his father found 
him a suitable woman to marry—either to “keep him out of mischief” 
or, as was usually the case, to have him established as a socially re- 
sponsible person. Consent of parents, though not legally compulsory, 
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was by usage deemed indispensable for any marriage. A father pro- 
vided his son with a wife; and even if he sought out a bride for him- 
self, a respectable young man would not marry without his parents 
approval. Nor would a respectable girl marry without her parents’ 
approval. The marriage ceremony itself was of the traditional type 
and solemnized by the elders of both families rather than as in the 
West—by a minister or a justice. 


Functions of the Family 


Like families throughout the world the major functions of the 
traditional family in the Gold Coast have been (1) transmision of 
culture, (2) reproduction of members, (3) protection of members— 
including shielding of members from psychosocial isolation, (4) eco- 
nomic and (5) the care of the aged and other incapacitated members 
and relatives. In addition the family in the Gold Coast has also been 
a basis for political as well as religious action. Education of the 
young was an informal process by which the person adjudged compe- 
tent (usually an uncle, in the case of a boy, and the mother or grand- 
mother in the case of a girl), took the child into custody and trained 
him in his own occupation. The male members trained the boys in 
some vocation or art. Emphasis was on how to take his place in 
society as a husband—primarily as a provider and a leader. The girls 
were usually brought up to be housewives and mothers. The family 
was a social, an economic, a political and often a religious unit extend- 
ing into the bonds of the clan and, eventually, a tribe. 


Patrilocal and Matrilocal Societal Groups 


A British social anthropologist wrote of the family in the Gold 
Coast, “Nowhere in the Gold Coast, except occasionally among Christ- 
ians, have I met a household consisting only of a man, his wife and 
their children. Here and there a household is found which superficially 
presents this appearance, but usually the husband and wife are old 
people who have only in their old age joined the household of a son 
or daughter, or the wife has joined her husband later in life.’”* More 
often than not, the traditional family system was matrilocal. The 
young people lived in the mothers’ households but the boys usually 
left to live with their fathers upon reaching adulthood. The fathers, 
of course, either lived in their mothers’ households or they lived alone 
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in their own houses. In any event, the system of a household consist- 
ing of a husband, wife and children only is alien to the family system 
in the Gold Coast and in most places in Africa. 


Familial Relationships and Authority Pattern 


In the Gold Coast, as in most sections of Africa, the position of 
the parents has been one of superordination, while that of the children 
has been that of subordination. At home, and particularly among 
adult company, the child is seen and not heard. The position of the 
mother’s brother—the uncle—in the family is very important. The 
uncle has legal power over his sisters’ children mainly because “he is 
her nearest male equivalent and legal power is vested in males. A 
sister has claims on her brother because she is the female equivalent 
and the only source of the continuity of his descent line.’* Inheri- 
tance in most sections of the Gold Coast is along matrilineal lines; 
i.e., one inherits from the uncle rather than the father. Consequently, 
the uncle has always had responsibility for educating the child either 
through formal or informal means. 


The husband-wife relationship has not been one of much signif- 
icance in the traditional family system. Marital bonds decreed a rela- 
tionship that was not to be equated with that of the other familial 
relationships. Rarely has the husband been a part of his wife’s or his 
children’s family or household. The children, and in most cases the 
dowry also, have often been the only strong ties between a husband 
and wife. Very often the relationship between them was formal, and 
each parent often called the other by the child’s name; e.g., Kwame’s 
father, or Kwame’s mother. According to Field, when the father 
paid a visit to the wife’s home, as he did frequently, “he comes in very 
diffidently, greets his mother-in-law and the older women ceremon- 
iously and almost ignores his wife .. . . It is not merely a question of 
etiquette”; continues Field, “the etiquette rather reflects the genuine 
lack of warmth between husband and wife. They seem anxious that 
the personal issues should not invade the biological.’” 


Secularizing the Sacred—the Intervening Variables 


Described briefly above are the characteristics of what we may 
call the “traditional” family system in the Gold Coast. The family as 
it exists today is not too different from the above but is in a state of 
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flux. The following factors may be said to be acting upon the tradi- 
tional family system pushing it in the direction of secularity: (1) 
education which has brought about the rise of an “elite” group of 
doctors, lawyers, politicans and other “intellectuals” which we may 
call a “middle class” at this time; (2) the rise of cities with their at- 
tendant socioeconomic manifestations; (3) and very lately, the intro- 
duction of a political situation which threatens the authority pattern 
of the family elders. Education. — The term “education” now stands 
for “formal education’ —the process of being taught to think and act 
like an Englishman. Instead of designing the system of education to 
consolidate the family as a basis for social, economic and political 
action, the educated African has been cut off from his own people. He 
has learned in nine cases out of ten, if he has not actually been taught, 
to despise or look askance at his own illiterate brethren and the un- 
lettered past of his heritage. Concerning that past he really knows 
little or nothing and generally cares less. The young educated African 
usually poses as a threat to the fundamental beliefs of his elders— 
traditional beliefs concerning religion, medicine, politics and other 
practices. 


The drift from the land into the towns which occurs in Western 
society as well as in the tropics is very marked among the younger 
generation—that is to say, among those who have been to school. It 
will be a serious oversimplification of the problem, however, to say 
that the education given in the schools is the only thing responsible for 
this. There are many other factors to be taken into consideration such 
as the opportunities available in the towns, the desire for urban amen- 
ities and the prestige given to various occupations available in the 
cities. But it cannot be denied that school life often stimulates a latent 
tendency to escape from the monotony of rural life. The young edu- 
cated or semieducated townsman has different interests from his father 
in the village, and the family ties with the village become weaker with 
each succeeding generation. Little wonder that this is so: in an agri- 
cultural country like the Gold Coast, agriculture was never a part of 
the high school or college curriculum until three or four years ago. 

What have been some of the effects of this situation on the tradi- 
tional family system that has existed in the Gold Coast? First of all, 
the ceremony of marriage in the Gold Coast is fast assuming the like- 
ness of a Western, or perhaps a British, wedding. Marriage is losing 
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its significance as a union between two families and is fast becoming 
a civil contract between two individuals. This has meant the aban- 
donment of the polygamous system in favor of monogamy. It has 
meant that the functions performed by the families are now being taken 
over by the courts and the churches; that the husband and wife will 
usually live together and constitute a family by themselves instead of 
tying themselves in with their respective traditional families; and that 
upon his death the husband is obligated to provide for his widow—a 
policy contrary to traditional practices. 

One main reason why this Western form of marriage appeals so 
much to the educated is that it enhances the social prestige of the cou- 
ple. Commenting on this, Dr. Busia writes, ‘So much is this desired 
that wedding ceremonies have become competitive public displays for 
social recognition and approval.” Many men now follow this pattern 
because the educated girls want this form of marriage. However, as 
a social institution, it is regarded as an alien intrusion creating consid- 
erable social conflict. The older people retaliate by asserting that con- 
ducting marriage by the civil or Western method does not preclude 
meeting traditional requirements for marriage. This means that the 
educated man, or anyone for that matter, who marries by the Western 
method must undergo the process of marriage that is traditional, mak- 
ing marriage for many people today very expensive. 

One other aspect of this problem is the presence of foreign wives 
in the traditional family situation. Because the local educational 
system does not satisfy or is not adequate for many young scholars, 
studying abroad has come to be a prevalent practice. One result of 
this has been that some of these students marry abroad and bring their 
wives home upon completion of their studies. This does not present 
any racial problems in the Gold Coast, however it is bound to produce 
other social and cultural difficulties. Time and space do not permit 
further development of this situation. 

The system of inheritance which has been matrilineal in a major- 
ity of the states, is strongly threatened today. The educated man 
usually thinks in terms of marrying the Western way. In 1953 the 
speaker made a survey of Gold Coast students in the United States in 
connection with a study on the family of the Gold Coast. Asked the 
question, “Would you rather marry according to the traditional method 
or the Western system ?’’, 40 per cent replied they would marry accord- 
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ing to the traditional method; 44 per cent would marry the Western 
way, and 16 per cent preferred a combination of the two. The inter- 
esting aspect of this is the fact that 64 per cent of those preferring 
marriage by the Western method were from those states which have 
always been matrilineal. On the other hand, 75 per cent of those 
preferring the traditional method came from patrilineal states. Seventy- 
five per cent of those preferring a combination of the two came from 
matrilineal societies. Meyer Fortes, the British social anthropologist, 
observed in a survey which he reported in 1947, that in Ashanti, the 
stronghold of the matrilineal society, matriliny was more commonly 
being denounced than defended. From his sample of 42 men of all 
ages between 20 and 49 in one Ashanti town, he found that only eight 
defended the matrilineal practice. In this Ashanti community, not 
only the educated ones were critical, but some of the most vigorous 
critics of matriliny were illiterate.’ According to these and other ob- 
servations, it seems clear that the people in those states practicing 
matriliny are more dissatisfied with the traditional system of inheri- 
tance in the family than those in states with the patrilineal family 
system. 

The argument given in favor of the Western system of marriage 
or those given against matriliny, is that the former gives security to 
both the wife and the children with regard to the inheritance of the 
husband’s property. The women, being those who criticize the matri- 
lineal system the most, contend that a woman works with and for her 
husband all his life, but when he dies she may be turned out to fend 
for herself by his heirs. But as Dr. Busia points out, ‘The security is 
however uncertain; for whenever a man is well-to-do, his kinsmen 
usually claim inheritance of his property, and compel the wife to fight 
expensive legal battles. The wife may have foreign law on her side, 
but the kinsmen invoke native law and recognized custom which the 
community understands better.’” 


The Rise of Cities —With the rise of cities in the Gold Coast have 
come a breakdown and change in the family from that of the house- 
hold and of consanguinal relationship to a conjugal one. The indi- 
vidual who must go to the cities or the large towns to seek employment 
has no choice but to live with only his wife and children, and to be 
cut off from the greater family ties he has always known. The imper- 
sonal relationship that exists among city dwellers, and the necessity of 
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living in apartments, single family houses and even in hotels rather 
than in households, all have their effect on the traditional family 
system. The cities are fast producing a middle class that is more 
British than African in its outlook, affecting not only the nature of the 
traditional family system but other aspects of the society as well. 


Many of the functions of the traditional family are now being 
taken over by commercial and bureaucratic establishments. These are 
particularly so in the large cities and towns. Foremost in this category 
are those of recreation and discipline. The movies have become a 
most important single form of diversion in the cities and large towns. 
The chief disadvantage of this is the fact that the young movie-goer, 
as even the adult movie-goer, has no way of differentiating Hollywood 
fantasy from the factual. In the realm of discipline, the impersonal 
atmosphere of the correction schools or the remand homes, are taking 
over the duties of the elders in the traditional family or household. 
Delinquency has steadily been on the increase in the large towns and 
cities. This is due largely to the breakdown of the familial ties that 
existed in past generations. 


The Current Political Situation.—In the political system of the West, 
there is no place for a leader solely on the basis of age or tradition; 
charismatic leadership, which occasionally replaces democratic govern- 
ment, is even based more on personal achievement than on mere ascrip- 
tion or on inheritance. When the Western system is introduced into 
the African society in which traditional leadership has been the case, 
there is bound to be some repercussions. The young and educated 
ones are very often pitted against the elders. In today’s politics of 
the Gold Coast, there is a general feeling on the part of the elders and 
the chiefs that the young “upstarts’”’ are deliberately insulting or trying 
to divest them of their traditional powers to rule. Most of them miss 
no opportunity to retaliate. Since the family has always been a basis 
for political action—through the election of elders to office and to the 
chieftaincy—the change from the sacredness which existed in the 
politics of yesterday to that of secularity and represented by the system 
of today, is having tremendous influence on the political scene in the 
Gold Coast. The head of a family or household who once wielded 
great influence on the politics of his day is finding it very difficult to 
accept the fact that it takes a different set of qualifications for leader- 
ship in the politics of both today and the future. 
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New Wine in Old Skins? 


We do not need to be reminded of the fact that rapid change 
leaves a gap which must be bridged, or that it brings about a “lag” as 
a result of the inability of the masses to catch up with the leaders in 
the intellectual, social and economic drive. It is usually advisable that 
we “hasten slowly” under such circumstances in order to give ourselves 
time to take inventory and to “catch our breath.” The family in the 
Gold Coast is rapidly changing and is losing much of what it considers 
sacred and vital. At the same time it is learning to incorporate into 
the old system much of what most of us consider necessary for whole- 
some living in the world today. If new wine is to be put in old skins, 
then we must make sure that the old skins are strong enough, or that 
the new wine is not too strong for the old containers. The changes 
being made today in the Gold Coast, both within the family and in 
other phases of life, are proceeding as smoothly as they are because 
the Gold Coaster possesses a flair for the novel and easily adapts him- 
self to what is new. The difficulty which he faces today is to be able 
to sift from among the old and the new that which is to be discarded, 
and that which is to be retained, and how to bring about a synthesis of 
the two. The nature of the family tomorrow will depend largely on 
these considerations. 
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THEN WELCOME EACH REBUFF 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth's smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but 

go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 


grudge the throe! 


B * * 


He fixed thee mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain 
arrest: 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently 
impressed. 


—Robert Browning in 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 
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THE ROLE OF THE SOCIOLOGIST IN MAJORITY-MINORITY 
RELATIONS 


JEROME H. HOLLAND 


Delaware State College 


The problem of how individuals and groups should live harmoniously 
together in a society has been the concern of the social philosophers over 4 
long period of time. The fact that we in contemporary society are spending 
considerable effort in research projects in order to ascertain some progressive 
direction in the areas of social living is a part of a trend dating over some 
centuries. In such survey and analysis of the social scene, the sociologist holds 
the key. ‘ + Ra 

Although we attribute to early Greek thinkers the first endeavors to 
develop a systematic discussion of social phenomena, actually some of the 
philosophers of the Orient did make some attempts to study group living. 
Despite the fact that many students of sociology are familiar with the works of 
the Greek scholars, there is a tendency to overlook the fact that, while their 
primary energies were centered in the direction of social politics whereby a 
utopian society was sought, the problem of social stratification was inherent in 
the nature of their work. 

According to social historians, the Romans, unlike the Greeks, did not 
carry forward the drive to analyze society objectively. It is interesting to note 
that in his Introduction to the History of Sociology, Harry Elmer Barnes, com- 
menting on Roman civilization, stated that ‘the familiar classical theory of the 
wisdom and physical weakness of southern people, the ferocity and stupidity 
of those of northern climes, and the general superiority of those inhabiting 
intermediate or temperate areas ‘was interpreted by the Romans’ to prove the 
superiority of the Romans, as Hippocrates and Aristotle had exploited it io 
buttress the notion of Greek ascendency.”” This is an illustration of a pattern 
of thinking which embodies certain aspects of a superior-subordinate philosophy 
based on geographical determinism. While such an approach may seem in- 
credible today, only a little more than a quarter of a century ago the inhabitants 
of the temperate zone were extolled for their virtues in contrast to the natives 
of the tropical and polar climates. 


The work of the leaders of the Christian movement further enhanced the 
policy of studying and analyzing society. The role of economics and the 
division between groups as interpreted in morals and ethics were a part of the 
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ideology of the followers of early Christianity. Throughout the New Testa- 
ment there is the ever-present thought of the good versus the bad, the poor 
versus the rich, the nobles versus the common man. The leaders of the early 
Christian church, men like Saint Ambrose and Saint Augustine, directed the 
work of the church toward preparing the individual for the life hereafter. 
They did not challenge seriously the functioning of the social order except as 
it related to the main goal in life already mentioned. This philosophy was 
gradually changed during the medieval period. However, it is of importance 
to note that even during the eleventh century, Thomas Aquinas, in exalting 
Christian Europe, commented upon the superiority of the people of the 
moderate climes. 


From 1300 to 1600 the prevailing intellectual pattern was concerned with 
the theory of government. From 1600 up to the work of Auguste Comte, the 
forerunners of modern sociology began to study actively man’s condition and 
role on earth. It was during this period that man’s thinking became more 
crystallized relative to his control over his social environment and to certain 
justifications for interfering with the so-called natural sequence of the social 
order. 


Auguste Comte, the French mathematician, is usually considered to be the 
father of modern sociology. While it will be impossible here to go into the 
details of Comte’s contributions to present-day sociology, it is well to recognize 
that the main justification for sociology, as viewed by Comte and other leaders, 
“is to be found in the generalizations that it can offer with respect to social 
change and social reform.” Through scientific investigation, Comte gave 
some direction to the idea of man challenging his environment in order to live 
a better life. We can safely state that Comte prepared the classical outline of 
sociology, although his writings were not overly concerned with prejudices 
found in a system of social differences. Herbert Spencer, an English contem- 
porary who actually filled in Comte’s outline, was definitely interested in the 
integrity and rights of the individual. Also in our own country about this 
time, two early leaders, Lester Frank Ward and William Graham Sumner, 
directed much of their thinking toward the role of groups in the social order. 
Such phrases as the ‘forgotten man” and “laissez faire” imply a certain status- 
role concept. The concept persists today, although the extensive aspects of 
specialization in sociology have modified it to a degree. Nevertheless, in such 
subject matter areas as Delinquency and Crime, The Family, Race Relations and 
other specialized fields, there is usually present in some form the sociopsycho- 
logical phase of majority-minority relations. 

Before proceeding further, as a matter of clarification, it might be well to 
define a minority group. As you know, this is very difficult. It is possible 
to recognize such a group if one is aware of its characteristics. A minority 
group displays certain attributes such as: (1) a feeling of not being wanted or 
unwelcomed because of some visible or invisible differences; (2) the occupa- 
tion of a subordinate or inferior status within a larger aggregate—the majority 
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group. The majority group, in turn can be characterized by: (1) a general 
acceptance of an outside feeling toward the minority: (2) the propagation of 
the pattern of subordination toward the different group; (3) a program of 
limiting the functions of the minority through formal or informal methods; 
(4) the utilization of a system of stereotypes to reinforce the inferior position 
of the outside group, thus making it rather easy to rationalize such conduct. 


Throughout the United States today, there appears to be prevalent a certain 
awareness of majority-minority relations. Perhaps the most logical explanation 
of such an interest would comprise a conglomeration of the many reasons 
advanced by those interested in the field of human behavior. In discussing the 
Negro in America, Gunnar Myrdal, in his American Dilemma, likened it to a 
guilt complex; for the treatment of the Negro violates our professed political, 
economic and religious principles. In America Divided, Arnold Rose states 
in his introduction that it is difficult to justify our constitutional and religious 
foundations in the light of our practices as we view relationships between 
Negroes and non-Negroes in our country. This point is implied to a degree 
of actuality in the recent Supreme Court Decisions which declared segregation 
in public education illegal and contrary to our religious and political philosophy. 
To be more explicit, such manifestations of majority-minority patterns as 
segregation and discrimination are being discussed constantly by individuals in 
all walks of life, very few of whom are guided in their talking out of such 
problems by scientific studies. Such constant vocalization may be interpreted 
by the social psychologist as a release mechanism for a very deeply-rooted 
problem. 

Although many people tend to view the Negro problem and the minority 
group problem as synonymous, it should be emphasized that this racial group 
comprises only a part of a much larger context. However, the Negro problem 
is possibly much more extensive and intensive than that of some of the other 
minority groups, for political jurisprudence has been used to enforce social 
patterns. This is not as prevalent in most other phases of minority-majority 
relations. A few of the other segments of the minority classifications in the 
United States might be mentioned. At times, antagonisms and subsequent 
subordination for the minority group have existed in the relationships between 
the Jew and Gentile, the Catholic and Protestant, the Indian and non-Indian, 
the Asiatic and non-Asiatic, the immigrant and citizen, the Puerto Rican and 
non-Puerto Rican, the Mexican and non-Mexican. This list includes members 
of different racial, religious, cultural and national groups. It is quite difficult 
to generalize upon the extent and effect of discrimination and prejudice directed 
toward these groups because they must be viewed in the context of a larger 
framework of local and regional differences. 

A few years ago the majority-minority concept was viewed as being a 
purely racial one. In many sociology courses, it was referred to as “Race 
Relations,” embodying the idea that the external physical differences which are 
markedly visible are the sole criteria for measuring the interpreting status and 
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role—on a superior-inferior basis—for the different groups. Such a point of 
view seems an excellent illustration of the cultural lag in sociological thought, 
for at that time there existed a rather comprehensive collection of literature 
dealing with prejudice against such people as the immigrants. Still our think- 
ing revolved around Negro-non-Negro relations. It was quite fortunate that 
Donald Young, at the University of Pennsylvania in 1932, enlarged the scope 
of thinking in this area with his book, American Minority Peoples. Although 
in his work, Young spent much time on the Negro, he opened up a new vista 
in race relations by including other minority peoples. It is interesting to con- 
sider whether the concern which has taken place in recent years relative to the 
rights of man might not be attributed partially to the fact that many people are 
now realizing how many of them are actually affected by the status-role dichot- 
omy. If this is true, we owe a great deal to the sociologist for pinpointing this 
aspect of the problem. 


The social disturbances resulting from the present majority-minority situa- 
tion may be categorized as a social problem, which would bring the subject 
within the realm of the sociologist. In addition, a review of the history of 
sociology will show an over-all concern on the part of that discipline for social 
betterment. It was one of the pioneers of American sociology, Lester Ward, 
who developed the idea of the “reconstruction of society through the social 
sciences.”” It is difficult to understand the irrational thinking of some men 
holding important governmental positions who view the sociologists as day- 
dreamers or planners and who laugh at the jargon of sociology. Sometime 
ago an article in Time Magazine presented an illustration of the suspicion of 
people toward the constructive aspects of sociology. A sociologist at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, after a careful and objective study, had “‘the audacity” 
to criticize the penal system of that state and its effect upon first offenders. The 
result was adverse verbal abuse heaped upon him and the possibility that he 
might lose his job. There is even the tendency to term sociologists as pro- 
communists or socialists, or to classify them as pseudo scientists. Why? 

There are many rational explanations which may be advanced to explain 
the suspicion which is so often directed toward the sociologist. Basically, to 
express a personal opinion, the areas of social living in which the sociologist 
is concerned are so much a part of the psychological-emotional foundation of 
the individual that when certain values are challenged rational thinking is not 
a part of the reaction. A study of history will illustrate this pattern of emo- 
tional behavior. 


One of the most avid interests of the contemporary sociologist is in the 
field of race and cultural relations to which previous reference has been made 
in terms of majority-minority relations. As stated before, in our country the 
most easily recognized and best known aspect of this field would be the Negro- 
White relationship. Here we have a situation where a group of people were 
brought into a strange culture, stripped of all their own cultural heritage, and 
forced to accept an entirely new system of living. One of the rationalizations 
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advanced to make slavery acceptable was that a service of God was being per- 
formed by introducing Christianity to these people. When such reasoning 
was questioned and seemed to lack a firm foundation, the explanation of the 
superiority of skin color was presented. This was, perhaps, one of the first 
times in history that skin color per se on a widespread scale became a symbol 
of degradation and inferiority. However, it was necessary, from time to time, 
to reinforce such a belief. Thus, in America, over a period of some three 
centuries, there developed a rather complex pattern of thinking and behavior 
based on skin color. The situation became more unrealistic as modern means 
of communication and transportation brought large and diverse groups into 
urban areas, and as the dissemination of information became more widespread. 
People began to challenge the emotionally charged beliefs and mores with the 
result that some conflicts ensued. 


The sociologists in American colleges began to show a concern for inter- 
group relations and began systematically to study the problem of racial antag- 
onism. Some of their findings were contrary to prevailing thought, and con- 
sequently, those affected began to counterattack. Digressing for a moment, 
it is interesting to point out that the entrance of the sociologist into this area 
of social living was greeted with wrath. Men like Parks and others at the 
University of Chicago tried to use the scientific methods of sociology to study 
racial conflicts. However, they concerned themselves mainly with the gather- 
ing and interpreting of data, and did not participate, to any extent, in the 
crusades to alleviate these evils. It might be mentioned that there was a 
conflict of ideas within the field of sociology at this time. Men like E. A. Ross 
used their findings to promote social reforms. However, for all practical 
purposes, and for some years, the main stream of sociological thinking followed 
the pattern of reporting research findings. While the sociologists investigated 
and wrote about what they termed, race relations, very little of their material 
was digested in a meaningful manner by the public. To illustrate the disin- 
terest and unawareness of the people, I would like to cite the reception 
accorded the well-known American movie Birth of a Nation. In this picture, 
the Ku Klux Klan was eulogized and the picture was widely acclaimed. Dur- 
ing subsequent years, many states passed laws to reinforce the local customs 
and mores of keeping the group of a different skin color in a subordinate 
position. 

Although such acts of suppression and discrimination were generally 
accepted, the sociologists continued to study. They were quite concerned with 
the incipient schizophrenic personality of our population. It was revealed 
that the acceptance of the concept of the inferiority of skin color, might even- 
tually lead to the embracing of other false criteria which were visibly different. 
In other words, those individuals who would support a theory of racism, could, 
at any time, direct those same emotional biases toward other areas—and sym- 
bols—which they often did. 

In the opinion of the writer, the turning point of prejudice, as a serious 
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public thought, came during the presidential campaign of 1928. For the 
presidency of the United States, Alfred E. Smith, a Democrat and a Catholic, 
opposed Herbert Hoover, a Republican and a Protestant. After a most vicious 
and bitter campaign, Hoover was elected. In picking up the pieces and count- 
ing the aftercost, it was discovered that religious prejudice had been at an all 
time high. Slowly our citizenry began to become a little more conscious of 
how dangerous bigotry and bias might become if not kept in bounds. Organ- 
izations such as the National Conference of Christians and Jews were organized. 
Despite the fact that many of such associations were based upon cultural pat- 
terns, it was necessary to include the entire gamut of group prejudices in order 
to combat effectively any of the social conflicts. In addition, the rise of the 
tyrant, Hitler, with his unchecked religious and racial myths, further enhanced 
interest in subordination of a group of people because of a difference. Hitler's 
approach followed the path of most aggressor groups as he changed from the 
Jew as a scapegoat, to the Catholic Church, to the Slavic people, to the French, 
English and finally, the United States of America. It is quite possible that 
if some of the ideas of the sociologists had been followed, such a conflict might 
have been avoided. 


In our country during the past fifteen years, with such changes having 
been made as the destruction of the all-white primary in the South, the elimin- 
ation of segregation in interstate travel, the outlawing of the restrictive cove- 
nant, the illegality of segregation of races in public education, the study of race 
relations has become rather popular. More and more individuals have become 
interested in the study of the way in which control has been exercised by the 
dominant group, in the limitations which were imposed upon or directed 
toward an oppressed people in order to hinder their development. 

In our institutions of higher education, we look toward the sociologist for 
guidance in the subject area of majority-minority relations. The theories and 
advice of the trained sociologist are being utilized. The public seems more 
willing to accept his ideas on the subject. Human relations institutes are con- 
stantly being organized and developed under the supervision of the sociologist. 
For example, in the sphere of foreign relations, the missionary, businessman, 
the government agent have all made many mistakes. Now we are paying a 
very high premium in order to obtain good will. For many years, we neglected 
to appreciate what sociologists and social anthropologists have been discussing 
for years, that all cultures have some fine points and worth-while contributions; 
that although certain aspects of their culture might be foreign to us, they have 
a deep meaning to the people. To destroy a people’s ethos in toto would 
result in an upset of the equilibrium of a folk. In some areas, this was done 
by our representatives. Now we are spending billions to win the people back. 
It is most encouraging to see that in our foreign aid programs, to some extent 
the methods of sociology and social anthropology are being utilized. 

The widespread use by the Communists of our despicable majority-minotity 
patterns of living, in gaining converts has had tremendous success in the Orient, 
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Africa and certain areas of Central and South America. “The American Di- 
lemma’ must be solved, and the sociologist, both as an academic scholar and 
as a citizen, will have to offer some leadership for the program. The justifi- 
cation of sociology as a science is based up the realization of social improve- 
ment. The challenge today is greater than ever. 

However, we must remember that the sociologist can furnish the type of 
leadership desired to the degree that he is able to divorce himself emotionally 
from the situation. Today what is needed is just a group as the sociologists 
who are able to seek truths objectively and by the accepted methods of scientific 
investigation. Remember, objectivity should be the guide in search of these 
truths. The type of training which one undergoes in college and graduate 
school in the field of sociology prepares one for the accomplishment of the 
aforementioned. On the basis of compiled data and factual findings we can 
present to the social engineers and others a method or technique which will 
enable them to work out a solution in various social spheres. At Delaware 
State College recently, this type of approach was tried. An organization com- 
posed of laymen who were interested in the field of human welfare, sponsored 
in co-operation with a local radio station a weekly radio series where the findings 
of a research project on the subject of desegregation in the public schools were 
discussed. The point of this program was that this material presented to the 
local citizenry through a local unit by a trained social scientist who was a part 
of the local system would be a point of departure for right thinking citizens. 
It is difficult to measure the degrees of success. The writer hopes that it might 
be of importance as he directed the study and acted 4s its narrator. 

The sociologist who is bigoted or biased is not capable of making a con- 
tribution. This does not mean that one cannot have his personal likes and 
dislikes. That is only human. However, care should be taken to keep them 
in their proper perspective. The following incident points a moral: In con- 
versation a trained sociologist told what an outstanding contribution could be 
made by a man like himself. Later, he commented that Negro teachers who 
were fighting for forced integration were only led astray by the N.A.A.C.P. 
What type of leadership could he give, with his subjective approach, either to 
students or to the public? We live in a one world situation. Knowledge is 
not confined to any one group. Ethics are becoming more important than ever. 
A system of values must be maintained. Our frame of reference must lead to 
a positive goal. Science for the sake of science must be tempered with a 
system of values. 

The role of the sociologist as encompassed in the framework of modern 
sociology, has an historical pattern providing some direction as to the positive- 
ness of social betterment. While great emphasis must be placed on the role 
of research in the area of social problems, there is also an active role which the 
sociologist might take in moving toward a degree of social realism. This does 
not mean creating antagonisms within the field of sociology. It is a means 
of making the results of research a part of the plan of societal living through 
intelligent collaboration and co-operation. 
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THE RECENT IMMIGRANT CHINESE FAMILIES OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND AREA* 


RosE Hum LEE 


The repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act on December 17, 1943, heralded 
a new era in our treatment of Mongoloid minorities. The Chinese were the 
first to benefit from the amendments removing some of our prejudicial and 
discriminatory immigration and naturalization laws. An annual quota of 105 
was established for persons of Chinese ancestry and the right of naturalization 
conferred." 

In accord with our new policy of “promoting family unity,” the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924 (often called the Second Exclusion Act) was amended 
in August, 1946.’ Alien wives of citizens were made admissible on non-quota 
basis, while alien wives and alien children of resident aliens were given pref- 
erential treatment within the quota limitations. Hence, many families, separa- 
ted for decades by legal technicalities, were reunited here. 

On July 22, 1947, the racial restrictions embodied in the “Brides Act’’ 
were lifted.” Some 6,000 men rushed to China by every mode of transporta- 
tion, got married, and brought back their wives before the Act expired on 
December 30, 1949 (Table 1). Two thousand more effected their families’ 
settlement here under the laws mentioned above. Families are continuing to 
arrive but at a decreasing rate. 

Research on these two types of new families, hereinafter called the war 
wives and “separated” families, coincided with the heaviest influx of Chinese 
women the United States has even seen. The established families of native- 
born or mixed parentage were used as bases of comparison, but detailed data 
concerning them are omitted. The primary aim of this paper is to document 
(1) the social effects of female immigration on the demographic characteristics 
of the Chinese population, (2) the nature of the courtship process and marital 
relations, (3) incorporation of prevailing behavior patterns, (4) parent-child 
relations, and (5) identifying the areas of interpersonal relations as to whether 
these had roots in China or were developed in this society. It is hoped that 
other researchers of Chinese family life in this country will supplement the data 





* Abstracted from Marriage and Family Living Vol. XVIII, No. 1, February, 1956 by 
permission of editor. 

[Author's Note—This statistical abstract does not reveal this significant point made in the 

complete article: These families, older and newly married, are happy to be in the United 

States because of the opportunity to live together as man and wife, and as parents watch 

their children grow up.] 


‘Before 1882 each state exercised its own jurisdiction over citizenship; after this date 
federal laws were enacted to insure uniformity. Early Chinese pioneers acquired 
citizenship and passed it on to their sons and grandsons; also native-borns are citizens 
and children of citizens born abroad may become citizens. Sons often migrated, but 
daughters seldom took advantage of their derivative status. 

*Subdivision a, Sec. 4, Immigration Act, 1924; 45 Stat. 1009; 8 U.S. 204 and Act of 
May 19, 1948 (Public Law 538, 80th Congr.). 


* Public Law 271. 
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Table I. Chinese Immigrant Aliens Admitted into United States, 1945-1953* 





























“Year | Total || Male | Per Cent | Female | Per Cent 
1945 109 45 41 64 59 
1946 233 71 31 162 69 
1947 1,128 142 13 986 87 
1948 3,574 257 08 3,317 92 
1949 2,490 242 10 2,317 90 
1950 1,289 110 08 1,179 92 
1951 1,083 126 11 957 89 
1952 1,152 | 118 10 1,034 90 
1953 1,093 || ~—-203 19 890 81 
| 12,151 || 1,314 = | 11 | 10,837 | 89 





* Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
* Between 1941-1944, 20 males and 104 females (124) were admitted. 


so that a knowledge of the various subgroups within the Chinese population 
will be available. 


Demographic Changes 


One of the attendant consequences of the relaxing of our immigration 
laws was to bolster the declining Chinese population. Within a four-year span, 
1946-1950, a natural increase of 12,265 persons was recorded for the entire 
country (Table II). During the two and a half years the “Brides Act” was 


Table II. Births and Deaths of Chinese Population of U. S., 1940 and 1950* 
(Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population) 











Year Birth (a) Deaths (b) 

Number Rate Number Rate 
1952 4742 36.0¢ 1206 9.3¢ 
1951 4870 39.0¢ 1188 9.5¢ 
1950 5138 43.8 1165 10.0c 
1949 5062 — 1162 — 
1948 4210 48.4 1162 13.4 
1947 2170 25.2 1123 13.1 
1946 1534 18.5 1279 15.8 
1945 1382 17.1 1317 18.0 
1944 1291 16.3 1324 17.9 
1943 1364 17.3 1336 17.4 
1942 1220 15.6 1206 je OY 
1941 1183 15.4 1230 16.0 
1940 1093 14.1 1184 15.2 

















* Source: Vital Statistics-Special Reports, U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, PHS, National Office of Vital Statistics, Vols., 35, 36, and 37 and Vols. 1 and 
2 of 1951 and 1952. 

(a) Births for 1947-1950, based on population excluding armed forces overseas; for 
1940-1946, on population including armed forces overseas. 

(b) Deaths: exclusive of stillbirths and deaths among armed forces. 

c Estimated. 
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in force, 5,635 women entered through the port of San Francisco alone. Each 
month thereafter, about 150 more arrived with the majority settling within 
the San Francisco-Oakland standard metropolitan area. As a result, the area’s 
Chinese population rose by 49.7 per cent between 1940 and 1950 while that 
of San Francisco and Oakland, by 40.1 and 42.1 per cent, respectively (Table 
III). In 1950, a third of the country’s total was in California. 

Another addition to the Chinese population stemmed from the residue of 
migration. Between 1945-1953 inclusive, 12,151 immigrant aliens entered and 
few departed. Of this total, 89 per cent were female immigrants and it was 
not until 1953 that the male entries showed a gain (Table I). 

The settlement of families was followed by the highest birth rate the 
country has ever known. From 417 for San Francisco and Oakland in 1946, 
1,195 were recorded by 1947, or a 286.5 per cent increase. An all-time peak 
came a year later, to continue through 1950. Although the number of births 
dropped by 1953, the increase was 265 per cent over 1946. 

The crude birth rate for the Chinese in San Francisco was 36 per 1,000 
in 1953, as contrasted with 19.6 for the city as a whole. Moreover, this ten- 
dency was observed for the entire country and during the years 1951 and 1952, 
7,288 Chinese babies were registered (Table Il). The crude birth rates for 
these years were 39 and 36 per 1,000, respectively. Births will remain high 
for some decades as the majority of the foreign-born females were in the 20- 
39 age ranges. In summary, from 1945 to the present, the birth and death 
rates have been reversed. 

Age offers further evidence of the growth of population. The two cities 
mentioned had three times more persons in the “under 5 years” category than 
a decade earlier. Those in the 20-44 and 35-44 age brackets doubled. The 
arrival of older “separated” wives caused a twofold increase of the 45 and 
overage ranges, when compared with 1940. 


Other demographic changes by 1950 included: (1) a drop in the sex 
ratio from 3 to 1 to 2 to 1; (2) a lower median age; (3) an enlargement of 
the labor force through three times more women being gainfully employed, 
and (4) a higher proportion of married persons. As to the latter, there were 
7,155 married females and 25,790 married males in 1940. A decade later, 
the totals rose to 18,341 and 36,484, respectively and a third of these persons 
were in the San Francisco-Oakland standard metropolitan area. (See Table IV). 


With the high concentration of Chinese in the area, housing facilities 
were overstrained. Many families were forced to live in one hotel room or 
hastily converted bachelor’s quarters with limited kitchen and bath facilities. 
The influx of newcomers initiated the dispersion of older Chinatowners to 
better residential districts within San Francisco and an invasion into North 
Beach and westward into Nob Hill. The more affuent moved across the Bay 
to Oakland, Berkeley, San Mateo, Alameda, Richmond, and other cities. For- 
tunately, the relaxing of restrictive covenants preceded the dispersion. In 
1940 some 15,000 Chinese lived within one third of a square mile, known as 
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TABLE IV. MARITAL STATUS OF CHINESE POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE, THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE SAN FRANCISCI-OAKLAND STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA, 1950* 


























Marital Status (a) Metropolitan Area United States 
| | Per | Per Per Per 
Male Cent | Female Cent Male Cent Female Cent 
Single 6,383 36.9 2,755 28.5 23,157 36.8 8,005 28.1 
Married 10,071 58.3 6,080 63.0 36,484 58.1 18,341 64.7 
Widowed and divorced 813 4.8 814 8.5 3,143 5.1 2,051 7.2 
Total 17,267 | 100.0 9,649 | 100.0 62,784 100.0 28,397 100.0 





























*Sources: Seventeenth Census of the United States, “Nonwhite Population by Race,” 3-B-42 and “Characteristics of the 


Population,” Vol. 2, Pt. 5, 80. 


(a) Per Cent Increase, United States, 1940-1950, was 51.8 
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Chinatown. Ten years later some 16,000 crowded into this space and it is 
predicted that by 1960 some 24,000 will be residing there. 

Persons showing “consciousness of kind’ are prone to settle here as there 
are many Chinese grocery, merchandise, herb, and service establishments oper- 
ated by Chinese-speaking personnel. The “ghetto’’ has the largest number of 
important national and local clan and family associations whose functions of 
dispensing mutual aid and protection to the needy were revived through new 
families bolstering their declining membership and deflated treasuries. The 
only Chinese hospital, staffed by Chinese personnel and filled to capacity with 
mothers and newborn babies, is located here. There are proportionately more 
Chinese schools, churches, restaurants, shops, recreational centers, and social 
clubs than elsewhere. In fact, a person wishing to avoid contacts with the 
larger society, or Chinese elsewhere, can “bury” himself here and yet satisfy 
all his needs. The comparative ease with which this may be attained has 
attracted Chinese from other regions of the United States, too. 
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This Section will contain reports and interpretations of efforts by social 


institutions and agencies to provide for children an environment conducive to 
growth. 


In the Spring Number of the Journal of Human Relations, CONTEXTS 
OF GROWTH promised a journey into the realm of music. To fulfill this 
promise it may be that we will need to chart our course. What do we want 
to see? Children in the home listening to singing mothers? Children in the 
school learning to recognize mood in music? Children in the concert hall 
making contacts with music through the performing artist? Children feeling 
themselves into something which is so much greater than they can ever hope 
to be? Children beaming with understandable pride when their parents join 
with other parents to make music whether in the industrial plant, the church 
choir or the forest glen? Maybe our interests will lead us to visit with com- 
posers, both experienced and fledgling; or shall we find a comfortable seat in 
a nineteenth century music hall and let our spirits soar with those of fifteen 
hundred youth chanting the Song of Triumph in Detts’ “The Ordering of 
Moses”’ ? 

Addicted conferees will attend the meetings of the National Music 
Educators. The more hardy undoubtedly will hie themselves off to a music 
camp. Philosophers will be happy somewhere in a quiet nook devising means 
of integrating ideas through music. Psychologists perhaps may move along 
the growth stream noting and evaluating musical activities in terms of their 
contribution to the development of the self. Research psychiatrists inevitably 
will look for hospitals, schools, clinics or even industrial plants in which to test 
an age-old assumption that music has an influence upon human emotions. With 
the conviction that “‘one carefully observed and recorded clinical fact is more 
effective than volumes of glib speculation” on the value of music therapy, 
psychiatrists will seek to discover laws of cause and effect in order to predict 
results. Other fellow travelers, no doubt will be teachers, clergymen, parents, 
orchestra and band leaders, impressarios and many, many other individuals 
genuinely interested in the development of musical resources inherent in every 
person. 

Our separate travels in the realm of music will be as numerous as are our 
specific interests, but at the end of our explorations undoubtedly we will meet 
on common ground. Despite the peril of mixed metaphors, we will designate 
this ground to be the child or better still our point of view concerning the 
child’s appreciation of music as one of the finer possibilities of life. 

At home first, and then at school or on the playground, we find many 
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children who under responsible leadership are experiencing music through many 
varied activities. For young children the emphasis seems to be primarily on the 
discovery of sound and expressive bodily movement, listening, singing, making 
music with instruments, creative activities and musicianship or the mastery of 
fundamentals. Though we found some unsolved issues, we noted one point 
of agreement: that children, regardless of the strength of their music talent, 
need an atmosphere of freedom and enjoyment. In our several visits we found 
children at every age level and with varying degrees of talent enjoying music 
and learning music fundamentals. 

The Intermediate Committee of the American Association for Childhood 
Education used a variety of techniques to discover what parents wanted in a 
good school day for their children. Responses related to the arts reflected a 
deeper than average understanding of developmental needs of people. One 
parent remarked that “the arts are invaluable in normal development of child- 
ren.”” Another replied, “Art is expression. It teaches the child to use his 
senses and is a source of many satisfactions.” Others thought that experiences 
in drawing, rhythm and music help children to overcome fears and broaden 
interests. According to the investigator's report, parents emphasized the 
broadening of appreciations, but not the development of standards by which 
such appreciations should be measured. The general conclusion was that 
parents did not expect the school to produce artists and musicians. Though 
only 380 parents participated in the study and though the intellectual and social 
competence of these parents seems to have been greater than that expected in 
the general population we may consider the findings significant. Teachers 
need to know parents and their anticipations. 


“The children in this school were happy children,” says Beatrice 
Landeck. “They took music to their hearts and brightened each day with its 
sweet tones. They sang on their way to lunch and dinner and on the way back 
again; they sang and danced and listened to music whenever they had time to 
do so; they sang during work and play activities and made up songs on the 
spur of the moment; and they learned to play their songs on instruments. It 
was not difficult to build on the children’s natural love of music in these relaxed 
surroundings,” continues Landeck. “Their inclination was to meet any chal- 
lenge with the energy that is given to those who are creative.” These happy 
children were in a small private boarding school which was committed to ex- 
perimentation in education and administered according to principles of modern 
education which make it possible for children to be happy at school. 

But how fares the child in the public school music curriculum? Music 
instruction in the American elementary school has undergone many changes. 
No longer an extra something added to the curriculum, it has become a part of 
the total life of the child in school and in the community. Characteristic dif- 
ferences appear in song books and in the general approach to music. Much 
emphasis is placed on the child’s creative expression and on the building of 
habits and attitudes which will become especially useful in the child's present 
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enjoyment of music and in his continuous appreciation of music as an inex- 
haustible art. 

The child in the public school today receives benefits, direct and indirect, 
of dedicated men and women who mold public opinion or think through edu- 
cational principles and practices; of individuals who share ideas and work with 
other committed individuals, both lay and specialist, to help children grow 
with music. The efforts of many people have helped to provide children with 
rewarding educational opportunities: parents, university professors, music 
supervisors, school principals, classroom teachers and private instructors, radio 
and television executives, philanthropists, musicians, writers and individuals 
in many other walks of life. The present series of articles grew out of a 
personal commission from the editor of the Journal of Human Relations to find 
out how well America has kept the pledge made to children in 1950 at the 
Mid-century White House Conference on Children and Youth in Washington, 
D.C., on December 3-7, 1950. Specifically related to our journeys in the 
realm of music are these two promises: 


We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them 
for deepening your understanding of life. 


We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities 
so that you may develop your talents and contribute to a better world. 


“More children are learning to play musical instruments today than at any 
time in our history,” reports Louis G. Lamair, president of the American Music 
Conference, an organization which works with local school and community 
officials to advance musical activity. Reported in Musical America, August 
1953, are some statistics which indicate a return to amateur music making and 
self-performance in a world where children seem so content with “packaged 
music” delivered through radio, television or juke box. Mr. Lamair, on the 
basis of a New York State survey, estimates that 7,000,000 children are receiving 
instrumental music instruction in public and parochial schools compared with 
less than 2,500,000 in 1947. An additional million or more, according to the 
survey, are getting private instruction. In Houston 650 students are enrolled 
in voluntary string classes organized in twenty-four of the city’s 113 schools. 
An estimated number of school bands is 38,000. School orchestras have also 
increased in number until now approximately 8,000 school orchestras furnish 
opportunities for both the extraordinarily talented and for the average child 
with more than passive listening interest in music. Lamair sees the public 
school archestra as a wellspring of potential orchestra players and concert goers. 
There is no more enthusiastic attendant at a concert than he who once mastered 
the third position on a violin or played the “‘Butterfly Etude” before a school 
assembly. 

CONTEXTS OF GROWTH is deeply indebted to James Mursell for 
giving us the opportunity to visit with him in several public school classrooms. 
We are visiting with him through the medium of his earnestly conceived Music 
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and the Classroom Teacher. Here we see literally hundreds of everyday 
children helped to grow with music. Their teachers seem to have one thing 
in common, imagination supported and tempered by their understanding of 
children. 

“Come,” said a first grade teacher. “You have been working hard; let us 
sit up close together, rest and enjoy some music.’ Children scurrying to get 
their chairs; their teacher sitting with them; a phonograph record playing 
“Rock-a-bye-Baby’” (RCA Victor record number 22617; Basic Record Library 
E-77). A classroom full of children listening and interpreting. Some child- 
ren were trees swaying in the breeze, others rocked their babies. After the 
last strains of the record music the children sang the old, old lullaby: 


Rockabye baby in the tree top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock, 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby, cradle and all. 


This was not just an ordinary music lesson. For these first graders it was 
evening and bed time. They must be sure that the baby was really asleep and 
that no one disturbed him. As is customary of children in this age group there 
was no prolonged mood. In another moment they were stiff-jointed tin soldiers 
marching to the rhythm of Tchaikovsky's ‘Tin Soldiers” (RCA Victor record 
number 20399; Basic Record Library, E-73). Soon we heard the strains of 
“The First Noel.” This time the teacher gave direction to their thinking. 
“Is this music about soldiers, church or fairies?’ Except for one child who 
said he had never been to church, all the children agreed that the music was 
church music. Another shift in mood! Our first graders are now sitting up 
quite straight and properly reverent—hands in laps, faces serious. Active lis- 
tening, purposeful listening. In this same room we listened with the children 
to Beethoven's “Minuet in G’’ (RCA Victor record number 1434). Now our 
first graders are attending a concert. Their teacher says they must learn how 
to act. ‘““We listen quietly and courteously to a beautiful piece of music. We 
must not talk, for the composer is trying to tell us a story through his music.” 
Happiness for the now and an investment in satisfaction for the future. 


We are welcomed to another classroom. Natalie R. Cole, author of The 
Arts in the Classroom says, ‘Let's dance.” It is Monday morning. Teacher 
and children begin a new week. “Today we are going to start our dancing, 
a dancing that’s inside us already, that we don’t have to go anywhere to learn. 
It comes out of us as we feel the music.” An electric phonograph is playing 
‘Beer Barrel Polka.” Boys in the first row were asked simply to “dance it 
your own way.” Some embarrassment; a few waited to be the last ones. The 
teacher reassures them—‘“Dance it your own way!” “Watch Howard taking 
a little hop—jump with the music.” ‘Jump it your own way!” Then a 
technical point—‘‘Let’s see who is the most free this time.’” No girls dancing; 
only boys. Why? We know, as does the teacher, how thoughtless adults 
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frequently deprive boys of gentler activities. Our dance teacher says, however, 
on the next dance day, “Now the girls may have their turn. The girls of the 
first two rows may go. In this kind of strong, free dancing the boys have a 
little edge on the girls. But sometimes the girls will drop off their paper-doll 
ways and surprise.’” Our teacher knows about society's expectations. Her 
remarks about girls help the boys to some extent to overcome the fear that 
through dancing, they will be labelled “sissy.” This dancing was not in prep- 
aration for a festival nor was it done for any of the several public relations 
functions that school administrators and parents deem expedient. The children 
were dancing what they felt. They were creating dance forms in accord with 
this feeling. 


Should not the dance teacher be concerned with standards? How will he 
know when the dancing is acceptable, when it is coarse or ordinary? Cole 
insists, however, that the approach must be a feeling one. ‘There is no intel- 
lectualizing, no listening to music first and then deciding what to do about it.” 
Instead the children respond to the music on the instant much as the strings of 
a violin vibrate to the sound of a gong. Many more children in our schools 
than we realize are experiencing music and dance spontaneously. Their teachers 
are being educated to use the developmental approach in their work. They 
are learning through both their readings and their experience with children 
that “children’s dancing like their other arts is in them already. The teacher's 
job is to get it out.” High priority in our modern teacher-education programs 
is given to the tasks of freeing children from fear and embarrassment and giving 
them confidence in their own creative activities. 

“Is there no formalized instruction?’ asks the unconvinced. To this 
Cole replies that fine dance movement will come as the result of what she calls 
a magic technique, the raising of a body center. ‘“‘It is as simple as attaching 
an imaginary puppet string to a spot below the ribs and moving the body from 
there.” As a result the whole body becomes co-ordinated, unified. We have 
reason to believe that many public school children are enjoying spontaneous, 
creative dancing. On the other hand we've seen some heavy professional 
demands made upon children to such an extent that performances were painful 
to any one in the audience who respected laws of growth and development. 


Throughout these journeys into the realm of music CONTEXTS OF 
GROWTH has become more and more convinced that probably in this phase 
of their development, children are receiving superior benefits through the 
phenomenal increase of music opportunities and the continuous development 
of instructional methods and materials. Slogans seem to have become or at 
least give promise of becoming actualities. ‘‘Music for Everyone,” “They 
Shall Have Music,’”’ “Make Mine Music,” “Enjoy Life with Music’—all give 
us a sense of expectancy. Despite some continuingly critical issues, we believe 
with Rudolph Ganz that “Music in America is coming along fine. It is alive; 
it is feeling young, confident and ambitious with its eyes toward a greater, 
globe-commanding future.” 
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Travelers in any land usually have so many impressions to report that they 
require a long time and genuinely patient listeners for reporting their exper- 
iences. Even under such happy circumstances important details are overlooked. 
Community concerts, music therapy, curriculum revision, children’s concerts, 
child prodigies, music camps, music festivals and contests, scholarships, books, 
research, films, radio and television and, of course, unsolved issues are only a 
few items in our travelog. Order of listing in no way indicates order of 
significance. Choice for reporting may be facilitated, however, if we set up 
evaluative criteria. Howard Giles, noted educator, asks one question which 
constitutes a severe test and yet the only test compatible with America’s demo- 
cratic ideal: ‘Are our aims and our methods such as to promote the develop- 
ment of all human beings?’ Such a test reduces our reporting appreciably. 

Though the Music Educators Journal seemed the logical source to discover 
trends in public school music education, other periodicals have devoted space 
to the development of music for all segments of the population. We found 
helpful such references as Music News, Instrumentalist, Musical America, Child 
Development Abstracts, Educational Digest, The New York Times and other 
metropolitan dailies, Journal of Elementary Education and other periodicals. 
Especially helpful was the June-July 1950 issue of Music Educators Journal, a 
report and pictorial review prepared by the Committee on School-Community 
Music Relations and Activities. In this issue we found a symposium of ideas 
presented by representatives of community groups such as the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the St. Louis Music Sponsors, American Music 
Conference, Committee on State-Wide Music Programs and others. Especially 
pertinent to our concern that music programs promote the development of all 
human beings is the report made by Bernard F. Dickman, then Postmaster of 
St. Louis, Missouri, and former Mayor. 


The St. Louis Music Sponsors is set up as a non-profit organi- 
zation to serve as a clearinghouse for coordinating activities and to 
help get music into the households, the byways and highways. We 
sponsor music festivals for the purpose of encouraging bands, orches- 
tras and soloists. We help to provide recital opportunities for 
mature artists and outstanding amateurs with opportunities for public 

tformance. We are interested in such projects as helping estab- 
ish an adequate library of music and encouraging more extensive 
use of music in the juvenile conservation program. Performances 
have been held in the Municipal Auditorium and have been free to 
the public. Several of them have been held in the big Convention 
Hall. If we have not done anything else we have accomplished 
something vitally needed at this particular time, and that is to demon- 
strate that all nationalities regardless of race, creed or color can join 
in music together. . . . Public-spirited citizens are helping to finance 
the St. Louis Music Sponsors thus making it possible to have a central 
clearinghouse for all musical activities in St. Louis available to any 
one free of charge. We want our children to grow up in a musical 
atmosphere created by our own professional and amateur artists. 
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In Midland, Michigan, the Dow Chemical Company has offered to its 
employees and to the community a variety of music opportunities. Chamber 
groups and soloists appear on Sunday afternoons. Concerts are free to the 
community though a freewill offering is taken at each program. This money 
goes into the Midland Music Foundation which awards scholarships and pro- 
vides other benefits for both the talented and the average student. One of the 
Chemical Company’s outstanding civic projects is the Midland County Rural 
School Festival in which over one thousand children have opportunity to sing 
with and listen to the Dow Symphony Orchestra. 


Other Songs in the Wind: 


Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary with a concert directed by Rafael Kubelik. Marshall-Field 
and Company Choral Society concert, as reviewed by a critic, “was 
music in industry in effect with obvious therapeutic rather than music 
purposes, sometimes more nearly approaching a community sing than 
a performance.” Such a description wins the Choral Society's per- 
formance a place in CONTEXTS OF GROWTH. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra presented free concerts in thirteen communities in 
Chicago and suburbs under the auspices of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company. All concerts were presented in public or parochial 
high schools and broadcast as part of the regular series of Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra broadcasts sponsored by the company. Tickets 
were free on a first-come, first-serve basis. 

Arts and Audiences, Inc., 10 East 39th Street, New York, is an 
organization that makes films to show chamber music players in action 
among children. The series shows the players demonstrating their 
instruments to the children who in turn question the players. 

More than 50,000 high school students in the greater Phila- 
delphia area have attended concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the past few years because of generous grants of money by the Theo- 
dore Presser Foundation. Tickets are distributed through the public, 
private and parochial schools of Philadelphia and suburbs accord- 
ing to enrolment. 

A signal development in community music is workshop exper- 
ience provided by major orchestras for less experienced conductors 
of community orchestras. In 1954 the Cleveland Orchestra in co- 
operation with the American Symphony Orchestra League inaugur- 
ated such a workshop. The Philadelphia Orchestra also renders this 
type of community service. 

The history of America’s Music Festival idea merits more than 
passing mention. Whether in mid-town of a southwestern Ohio city 
or amidst the breath-taking splendour of the Monterey peninsula; 
whether in a Rocky Mountain mining town or in the rather urbane 
atmosphere of Tanglewood—the idea is the same—the nurturing of 
musical culture. 

A few days ago we journeyed to mid-town Cincinnati for the 
Forty-First Music Festival. Our invitation came from a grade school 
teacher who is a talented musician with exceptional understanding of 
children. Children from her school were in the chorus. We had 
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a stake in the concert. Though this festival is the forty-first in the 
series the Cincinnati May Music Festival idea goes back to May 1873 
when the first Festival took place. Since that time the Festivals have 
been given every two years with three exceptions. Friday night at 
the Festival is something special. Children from city schools, both 
public and parochial, sing with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
and with guest artists. Not only do they learn singing, they learn 
stage and concert decorum. Their spontaneous applause for the 
director, their gracious acceptance of applause and their deference 
to the visiting artists generated contagious enthusiasm. We heard 
several hundred elementary school children sing “Images of Youth.” 
This composition was created by Felix Labunski upon commission 
of the Cincinnati Music Festival Association “to compose a piece that 
would employ among other things, a chorus for children’s voices.” 
Then almost as a piece de resistance we heard high school children’s 
voices in chorus for Dett’s ‘‘Ordering of Moses.” Even now it seems 
we hear their chorus of joy as Moses smote the ‘waters which gave 
way under his rod. As the song of triumph steadily mounted we 
could see the children literally feel their way through the exciting 
close. We had a very smug feeling of being part of an enduring 
tradition. 


That music educators are not content with practices supported by exper- 
ience alone is evidenced by current research which is either sponsored by uni- 
versity faculties or conducted by the Research Council of the Music Educators 
National Conference. A few selected areas of research are music listening 
programs for the elementary school and for adults, state music programs, 
teacher attendance at concerts, music in intercultural education, auditorium 
acoustics, small instrumental ensembles in secondary schools, instrumental music 
instruction for crippled children, history of the music camp movement, radio 
and television, contemporary philosophies of music education, orchestral tech- 
niques in the elementary school and music. This brief list is only suggestive 
of America’s serious concern that investigated knowledge augment the empirical. 

In the November-December 1952 issue of the Music Educators Journal 
appeared the announcement of the establishment of the Journal of Research in 
Music Education. 

The Music Research Foundation is also accumulating in formation that 
should be helpful in discovering how music can be made a more effective part 
of the school curriculum and of home and community life. The Music Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., is a nonprofit membership corporation founded in 
New York in 1944. The Foundation began its work in April 1944 when the 
Surgeon General of the Army authorized the group to test under medical super- 
vision the effect of music on selected patients at the Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital. A report of this research has been prepared under the title Music and 
Your Emotions (Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1952). The methods, 
materials and techniques suggest possibilities for designing experiments for the 
study and treatment of emotionally disturbed children. 
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In a minor key comes a research study conducted py David E. Price who 
attempted through a questionnaire to find out how effective music education 
is when evaluated in terms of percentage of students reached by such programs. 
The questionnaire was mailed to 943 schools of the North Central Association. 
Representative schools of various sizes and from different geographical locations 
were selected by a stratified sampling technique. Price reports that usable 
returns were received from 442 schools, which was 46.9 per cent of the schools 
contacted and 16.2 per cent of the total comprehensive secondary schools of the 
North Central Association. Results show: 


1. Less than half of the graduating seniors had participated in some 
regularly scheduled music activity. 


2. Only six schools reported that they required their students to 
participate in some regularly scheduled music course or activity. 
Students were permitted to meet this requirement in the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh or twelfth grades. 


3. Only 21 per cent of the schools reported sponsoring assembly 
singing periods. 

4. The larger schools offered more listening activities than did the 
smaller. 


5. Planned music activities given with other types of assemblies were 
reported by 56.8 per cent of the responding schools. 


Price concludes on the basis of such wide variation in music education as 
reported by the schools in his sample that we may be misled by the superior 
work done by a relatively small proportion of the schools. CONTEXTS OF 
GROWTH, much like travelers in foreign lands, dared to go off the beaten 
path. Here we found ‘music for every child except 53.3%!” 

The music camp for children and adults is becoming an integral part of 
American music activities. As in any camp the precedures reflect the philoso- 
phies of the leadership. However, some questions persist. How much talent 
must a child have in order to spend a reasonably happy and profitable summer? 
Are the fees within reach of the average child or are there hidden costs which 
eventually must be borne by parents? Is the child in question serious about his 
music? Does he want to attend camp to improve his music ability or does he 
want to swim and perfect other skills? Is the camp interested in perfection 
and prestige and thereby exploiting children? Despite these questions, Fred- 
erick Fay Swift estimates that 6,000 children will attend our fine music camps. 

Our explorations have revealed some very sharp issues emerging in the 
music education program: music for enjoyment vs. “music literacy’; general 
music, the basis of a developmental program as contrasted with specialized 
training; the relative emphasis placed by administrators upon publicity values 
and educational values of children’s public performances; the whole question 
of standards; the relation of the classroom teacher’s work to the total school 
program and the function of the music specialist. We have observed also a 
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persistent trend in parent education. Typical of this trend is Beatrice Landeck’s 
Music and Children, an Informal Guide for Parents and Teachers (William 
Sloan Associates, Inc., New York) which covers such topics as the develop- 
ment of adult resources, keeping children interested in music, the child’s readi- 
ness for formal music, how parents can help the school and the characteristics 
of good music. 

Time limits force our journeys to conclusion. Many areas need further 
exploration, such, for example as: radio, television, church music, the folk song 
movement, mental health aspects of the several music programs, books and 
research. The serious need for research in all of the areas just listed points 
the way for a future article. We are aware, for example, that listening plays 
an important role in all music activities. We have assumed, however, that 
the only skill children need is the ability to concentrate or to pay attention. 
Systematic study and improvement of children’s listening ability has been 
relatively ignored despite the fact listening is required in most of the schools’ 
daily activities. In addition, opinions have come from many sources concern- 
ing the influence of radio and television upon children’s academic achievement 
and emotional well-being. Evidence is inconclusive. This problem is one 
that needs continuous study by educators, psychiatrists and psychologists. Yet, 
above the flats of our doubt, as a peak in Darien, stands the fact that ‘Music 
for the Millions” is an actuality in America. 
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This Section will be devoted to incidents and decisions that deter or pro- 
mote progress toward the betterment of human relations in any or all of the 
institutional areas of the national or international scene. 


WAY 


1. The World Assembly of Youth was founded at the call of delegates 
to the International Youth Conference (London, 1948). The delegates felt 
the need for a widely-representative world organization which could fulfil the 
aspirations of youth of al/ democratic tendencies to work for the achievement 
of the rights of youth throughout the world. WAY was formed because there 
existed then, as now, no other such organisation that meets this description. 

2. WAY has proclaimed that the basis and guiding spirit of its Charter 
is the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights. 

3. The role that WAY plays as the voice of world youth has been recog- 
nised by the U.N. Economic and Social Council, UNESCO and FAO, all of 
whom have granted WAY consultative status and have joined in facilitating 
and assisting many of the various international conferences that WAY has 
convened. 

4. WAY has maintained cordial relationships with various international 
youth organizations of single tendency since its formation. A special place 
at WAY Assembly and Council meetings has been reserved for these organi- 
zations, a place which is open to all democratic youth internationals represent- 
ing a single tendency. 


* * * 


THE LUCY RESOLUTION 


The Executive Committee of the World Assembly or Youth, meeting in 
Brussels, March 23rd-26th: 


CONCERNED about racial tension which is developing in many states in 
the US and which arises largely from the racial policies adopted by these states; 


Movep especially by the events taking place at present in Alabama; 


DisTURBED by the realisation of the influence that this situation has and 
will continue to have on all sections of youth in the United States; 


DeEptores that up till now Miss Authurine Lucy has been deprived of her 
legal right to take up studies at the University of Alabama; 
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WELCoMEs the actions of solidarity in favour of Miss Lucy undertaken 
by the US National Students Association and by other youth and student organ- 
izations in the US; 


ExpREssEs its full solidarity with the actions collectively taken by the 
Negro community in the US in order to end segregation in all aspects of life; 


Asks the US Government to implement as rapidly as possible, by all means 
—judicial, legal and moral—at its disposition the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in its territory. 

(WAY NEWS, May 1, 1956) 





IKE TO APPOINT COUNCIL TO BOOST FITNESS OF YOUTH 


Annapolis, Maryland, June 19 (AP)—President Eisenhower tonight 
announced he will soon establish a council on youth fitness as a step toward 
carrying out recommendations of the national conference which concluded here 
today. He said he also would name an advisory council of prominent citizens 
to stir more interest among the American people in improving the physical and 
recreational activity of young people. 

The President’s announcement was read by Vice President Nixon to 150 
leaders in the fields of sport, education, medicine, and other activities who have 
been here two days at a conference. Mr. Eisenhower called on fitness of American 
youth. It came several hours after the conferees recommended establishment 
of two such groups to promote physical fitness and to conduct further research 
into the problems on which they have focused attention. 

Mr. Eisenhower said the government council will include members of his 
cabinet who head agencies which deal with recreation, health, and youth move- 
ments. He said efforts of some 35 federal agencies would thus be better .o- 
ordinated. 

The President agreed with the conferees that it should not be “an over- 
riding federal program” and that “‘the fitness of our young people is essentially 
a home and local community problem.” He said the citizens advisory com- 
mittee would include key citizens from various walks of life. 





JUDGE COOPER’S REMARKABLE EXPERIMENT 


Last September, Chief Justice Irving Ben Cooper of New York City’s 
Court of Special Sessions began an experiment that no judge had ever tried 
before. The Criminal Courts Building was deserted one night except for 
twenty-seven young men and women between the ages of seventeen and nine- 
teen. All were first offense law breakers convicted of petty forgery, shoplift- 
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ing, pickpocketing and similar crimes. Each of the twenty-seven was on pro- 
bation and had to report to a probation officer regularly giving a full account 
of his work, his friends and his life in general. Each had been summoned 
without explanation, and apprehensive emotions gripped the probationers. 

At the appropriate time guests were brought in to visit and talk with the 
probationers. They were not ordinary guests. Each guest had at an earlier 
time been a probationer himself. Herein lay the principle Justice Cooper was 
about to explore. Each guest related to the group the conditions existing at 
the time of arrest, the probation period and his life after probation. The guests 
were composed of both men and women, whites, Negroes, foreigners, Protest- 
ants, Catholics and Jews. The varying experience backgrounds served to pin- 
point some similarity for any individual before the Court. 


At first the probationers thought the entire affair had been framed and 
they were compensatingly hostile. As the accounts continued, however, interest 
stirred among the twenty-seven to the point where many began to ask questions 
and some wanted to tell how they felt about their relationships with probation 
officers. The record shows that twenty-six of the twenty-seven who exper- 
ienced this therapy are now well along on the right road. The living proof 
and assurances on the part of ex-probationers indicating ability to come back 
to society seem to indicate a most effective therapy for stopping young crim- 
inals. This idea is spreading to bar associations, courts and civic improvement 
organizations all over the country. It is expected that the new technique may 
straighten many warped lives and serve as an important factor in improving 
human relations. ' 





WOMEN AND WORLD DESTINY 


Throughout the ages women until recent times have not shared generally 
in the making of decisions which have brought the world to its present status. 
The purpose here is to review the changing status of women, the role of tradi- 
tion and the possible effect resulting from the elevation of women to a status 
equal to that of men. 

Women’s progress has been a gradual one, becoming more marked as both 
men and women learned that one could not advance far without the other. 
Most uncivilized races have held women inferior to men, but as civilization 
progresses, it becomes recognized that all people—men and women alike—must 
be fitted to bear a share in each nation’s support and betterment. 

Under certain systems of ancient law, traces of which have survived into 
modern times, a woman, no matter how old, was theoretically a perpetual 
minor, always subject to control by father, husband or some male guardian. 
There was a general conviction that sex differences must be reinforced by arti- 
ficial distinction in privileges and rights. Thus in certain sectors, in relatively 
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recent times, protest has arisen when women demanded new privileges: higher 
or professional education, the privilege of earning a living outside the home, 
of competing in factories, business or the professions on an equal basis with 
men, the right to control their own property, and most important of all, a voice 
in making the laws which control their own well-being and that of their homes 
and children. 


A Period of Progress—In 1848, as a direct outgrowth of the antislavery 
struggle, an organized women’s rights movement began to appear in the United 
States. Progress was slow but in 1869, the territory of Wyoming gave women 
the right to vote. Utah did the same thing the following year. When these 
two territories became states (in 1890 and 1896 respectively) women’s suffrage 
clauses were in their constitutions. On August 26, 1920 the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution was proclaimed. Women citizens 
throughout the United States were enabled thereby to vote in the presidential 
elections in November of that year. 


Suffrage Spreads Outside the United States—Women had won full suf- 
frage in New Zealand in 1893. In Australia in 1902, Finland 1906 and Nor- 
way 1913. Women were voting in most countries by the time World War II 
broke out. Notable exceptions were France, Italy, Japan and China. In 1945, 
General Douglas MacArthur issued a directive giving Japanese women the 
right to vote. The Constitution of 1946 guaranteed this right. In France 
women went to the polls for the first time in 1945. They did so in Italy in 
1946 and in China in 1948. The great question is, “How much would world 
history have differed had women been given an equal voice in affairs earlier?” 
Would there have been less war, and would nations have come to peaceful 
solutions to their problems earlier? 

In the history of tribal civilizations, most work was generally left to women 
while the men fought or hunted. It was not until the second World War 
that women in the United States became for the first time an integral part of 
the armed forces; they did not however, engage actively in the fighting. Since 
by nature and by tradition women have not engaged in warfare, it could be that 
their increasing influence in world affairs will result in a more humane settle- 
ment of problems and a better understanding of human relations. 





THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES* 
Text 
Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of sex. Congress and the several 





* Excerpts from a leaflet issued by the Connecticut Committee for the Equal Rights 
Amendment, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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States shall have power, within their respective jurisdictions, to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States. 

This amendment shall take effect one year after the date of ratification. 


Purposes 


To meet the requirements of democratic government. 
To clarify the status of women under State laws. 
To bring women under the full protection of the Constitution. 


To make possible constructive action by our Government in the United 
Nations in its work toward equal rights for women everywhere. 


* * * 


History 


Race, creed and sex have been the recognized areas of discrimination since 
the dawn of history. 


1787. The Constitution was framed under the influence of common law, 
which is the code of precedent and tradition. Common law did not regard 
women as persons or legal entities. 


1791. The First Amendment made discrimination because of creed un- 
lawful. 


1868-70. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments made discrimina- 
ation because of race unlawful. 


1920. The Nineteenth Amendment made discrimination because of sex 


unlawful with respect to voting. Any other discrimination because of sex is 
still lawful. 


1923. The Equal Rights Amendment was placed before Congress by 
Senator Charles E. Curtis, later Vice-President, and Representative Daniel R. 
Anthony. 


1940. The Republican Party endorsed the Amendment in its national 
platform and has so continued. 


1942. The Senate Judiciary Committee reported the Amendment favor- 
ably and has so continued in every subsequent Congress. 


1943. The Senate Judiciary Committee, Chairman, Warren Austin, re- 
phrased the Amendment in its present classical form. 
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1944. The Democratic Party endorsed the Amendment in its national 
platform and has so continued. 


1945. The Senate ratified the Charter of the United Nations which 
affirms the “equal rights of men and women.” 


1946. The first vote on the Amendment was taken, in the Senate. The 
favorably majority vote was less than the required 2/3rds majority. 


1947. At the International Conference of American States, all 21 Repub- 
lics except the U.S.A., signed a convention granting to women the same civil 
rights enjoyed by men. Our representative, Norman Armour, then Assistant- 
Secretary of State, explained that “if the Equal Rights Amendment were added 
to the Constitution there would be nothing of a constitutional nature to pre- 
er ee 


1948. Our delegate to the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
voted against a resolution, catried by the votes of nine other nations, which 
provided for equal economic rights of women. 


1950. The second vote on the Amendment was taken, in the Senate. 
Over a 2/3rds favorable vote was cast, but a nullifying rider had been added, 
proposed from the floor by Senator Carl Hayden. 


1953. The third vote on the Amendment was taken, in the Senate, re- 
peating the vote of 1950. Again the rider, without submission to the Judiciary 
Committee, had been added from the floor. It was characterized by Senators 
of both Parties as political hypocrisy. 





RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN THE NORTH* 


Most of the recent literature dealing with racial segregation has been con- 
fined to the practices of the South and the United States Supreme Court decis- 
ions relating to such segregation. North of the Mason-Dixon line, the Negro 
has the law on his side. He may ride in any seat on any bus, train, streetcar 
or subway. He is admitted freely to most hotels. Restaurants, in increasing 
number, offer him courteous service. Public parks, beaches and golf courses 
are open for his recreation. Throughout the North, there is no lawful racial 
segregation in public schools. In addition, many northern states and cities 
have laws that prohibit employers from hiring or firing on the basis of race. 
As most Negroes and whites know, however, there is a big gap between the 
law and reality. 


Housing. One of the most serious problems facing the Negro in the 





* Based on an article in Look, June 16, 1956. 
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North today is housing. Most suburbs are closed to him. When he succeeds 
in buying a house in a white urban neighborhood, the white residents frequent- 
ly move away or become panic stricken. 

Much is bound up in the place one lives—schools, friends, associations 
These make up the fabric of society and become the substance and memories of 
a lifetime. The pattern differs throughout the North. While most whites 
have a line to draw somewhere short of total equality, the degree or place where 
the line is drawn varies from community to community. In some areas where 
a single Negro family is well known, the community frequently associates with 
and accepts the entire family; in other areas particularly where Negroes have 
gathered in larger numbers, a feeling of resentment ofttimes arises and shows 
itself in the form of delayed service, slower acceptance, and in numerous other 
ways which make the Negro unsure of his relationships with whites. 

In northern cities real estate brokers continue to advertise properties for 
sale with a special notation “For Colored.” As long as this practice continues 
there will be unnecessary hardships and burdens placed on Negro people. For 
The Record, the next milestone of progress in race relations in the North will 
come with the abandoning of real estate and housing discrimination. When 
housing practices are based on ability to pay, personal standards, citizenship 
and personal choice, rather than skin color, the North will have become a step 
more objective, a step more scientific and a step further in progress. 


Predominantly Negro Schools. In sectors of cities where large Negro 
populations live, schools are attended almost exclusively by Negroes. Whites 
tend to move out of the areas and attempt to avoid sending their children to 
these schools. Schools which have been attended by Negroes primarily seem 
to carry a stigma and become avoided by whites. Only when sufficient num- 
bers of whites are in attendance at public schools for the schcols to be known 
as a mixed or white school, do white children attend. 


Deep Roots of Prejudice—With the varying attitudes and the subtle 
actions among Northerners, it is difficult for most Negroes to believe that a 
white person exists who does not hold some degree of prejudice. Many believe 
that those who show no prejudice through their actions or speech are never- 
theless opposed to real equality of opportunity at some level. Most northern 
whites like to feel that real progress is being made and express a willingness 
to see the present rate of progress continued. 

In spite of the subtle type of segregation which occurs in the North, the 
North is better for the Negro than the South; it is more humane, has made 
more progress, is trying harder and offers more freedom day by day and hour 
by hour. While about 125,000 Negroes leave the Southland and go north 
each year, they learn soon that the brutal whip of white supremacy is replaced 
by a more subtle form of treatment. With Northerners, the problem of segre- 
gation is nonexistent in law but it nevertheless real in attitudes and preferences 
in employment. Even among educators the employment of Negroes as teachers 
has been slow. 
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REVIEWS 


Counseling Psychology. Milton E. Hahn and Malcolm S. MacLean. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company, Incorporated, 1955. 


An up-to-date textbook—in a very real sense, a manual with the con- 
temporary virtues of simplicity, reasonableness, and frequently, detachment. 
The style of writing is facile, but not discursive. The authors are explicit 
in defining the scope of their book in the first three chapters: to describe 
counseling psychology as a unique profession, to present its methodology, 
and to convey the general character of its theoretical assumptions. This is 
accomplished in thirteen chapters dealing in substance with the techniques 
of counseling, its tools of assessment, its recommended underpinning of 
trait-and-factor theory, and its educational-vocational orientation. There is 
also a separate treatment of the concept of anxiety and its bearing on the 
counseling process. Finally, a brief section discusses the relationships 
between counseling, clinical psychology, social work, and medicine. 


Let it be said, at the outset, that a psychologist reading this book might 
feel, with some reservations to be discussed later, completely at home in its 
pages. Its frame of reference is not that of the employer, or of the educator, 
or of the all-but-defunct psychometrist, but that of the professional psycho- 
logist in his capacity as a member of a scientific discipline. In fact, the 
hallmark of this book is its self-consciousness with respect to its identity as 
a psychological document. 


This detachment, with its implication of uncommitted critical judgment, 
unfortunately is absent, at times, in the treatment of the book’s theoretical 
propositions. Often, in the opinion of the reviewer, the authors seem to mis- 
take a fashionable and perhaps ephemeral trend in psychology for a definitive 
and crystallized structure of ideas and practices. It is for this reason that they 
define counseling psychology as being concerned with facilitating certain kinds 
of learning through what they call a “trait-and-factor /self-realization” approach. 
Very good. But hardly more than a prospectus, and some might say, a com- 
placent one. It might be argued: What is known at this stage of the game 
about applying trait-and-factor theory (at present hardly more than a thing of 
speculative shreds and statistical patches) to the hard realities of clinical prac- 
tice? As for the “‘self-realization” approach, the authors endorse it in one 
breath, and in the next, disown it as inadequate to meet the demands of counsel- 
ing in a specific setting in which, they maintain, time and resources for each 
client are limited. At any rate, the authors are concerned with investing the 
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counseling process with distinctive, if not unique characteristics, so as to set it 
apart from contemporary clinical psychology, and its characteristic psychothera- 
peutic forms derived from the work of Freud, Rank, Rogers, and others. 


In this connection, one is at a loss to understand the authors’ repeated 
injunction that counseling is not directed to producing deep personality changes, 
and that, except for purposes of identification and referral, it is not concerned 
with the more serious forms of maladjustment, short of psychosis. To be sure, 
they limit their generalizations to counseling practice in a university setting. 
But are college students necessarily less complicated or less troubled than the 
run of counseling or psychotherapy clients? Our authors are much too prone, 
judging from their own statements, to advise the unloading of challenging 
cases on nonexistent “‘experts.’’ I do not refer, of course, to such hospital-type 
cases as early schizophrenias, severe depressions, panic-like anxiety reactions, 
etc. The authors’ line of reasoning is symptomatic possibly of an underlying 
professional insecurity, which may be justified by the realities of the situation; 
it may also betoken a reluctance to become involved with the client in his 
capacity as a perplexed, and sometimes vexing person, rather than merely as a 
student with a problem. 


It is possible, too, that the authors’ conception of a person does not permit 
them to come to terms subjectively with the hard, resistive aspects, as it were, 
of their human materials. The following quotation is illustrative of their view 
of human nature: 


“Thus the well-integrated ‘adjusted’ individual is assumed to understand 
himself and to have a clear and realistic ego image. He is objective and rational 
about his personal assets and liabilities... . His value systems and his attitudes 
are within the tolerance range of his culture and subcultures, although he will 
not be a rigid conformist. His behavior is seldom of a nature to bring him 
into serious conflict with others unless he plans it to do so. He is reasonably 
happy with himself and his way of life (p. 27).” 


No wonder the authors envision the counseling process as one in which 
the principal task is” . . . helping clients to see their personal balance sheets 
of strengths and weakness in their trait patterns!’" They appear to reason that 
their clients, being in the ‘normal’ range to begin with, will require but a 
little semantic clarification, and some straight advising—against a background 
of anxiety-reduction—and they will proceed to learn new and better adaptive 
modes. The comfortable assumption is made frequently, and quite explicitly, 
that the counselor deals with highly rational, plastic individuals who can be 
taught to live at peace with themselves through a cognitive restructuring of their 
immediate outlook. Such an assumption is open to serious questioning. 


Besides, there appears to be something static—almost smug—about the 
authors’ conception of a “well” man, to begin with. One can accept the idea 
that such a man ought to be “well-integrated” (one might ask, though: When 
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is a man so highly integrated that he becomes rigid and incapable of learning?) ; 
one can accept the idea that without a certain minimal level of “adjustment,” 
an ordered life is impossible. But it is hard to see how a man who meets these 
standards can be completely human without the added quality of altruism; with- 
out a highly developed, even painful sense of justice; without exercising the 
ability to critically, even anxiously, contemplate the world, especially his own 
actions, and those of his fellow men. An individual whose subjective exper- 
ience includes the above elements can hardly be as “happy” as one who, by 
means of a “trait-and-factor” approach, or some other device, has been helped 
to arrive, presumably, at a comfortable understanding of the relation between 
the self and the environment. 

It should be said, in all fairness, that the authors’ too-easy confidence in 
their counseling philosophy is balanced by a cautious, craftsmanlike approach to 
some of the concrete problems inherent in making predictions in the counseling 
field. They rightly caution, for example, against undertaking long-range pre- 
diction of vocational choice and success. Similarly, they point out, in a general 
way, the important role of personality-social variables in relation to the assess- 
ment of skills and interests. Such dimensions of personality as frustration- 
tolerance, in fact goal-setting behavior insits many aspects, are perhaps not ex- 
plored enough in this context. It might have been helpful, too, if a discussion 
had been included with special attention to the extremely difficult counseling 
problems presented by large numbers of mediocre, poorly motivated, acting-out 
persons for whom educational-vocational choice, as such, has no special mean- 
ing. 

An excellent self-critical treatment is apparent in the sections (Chapters 
4 and 5) dealing with such counseling tools as autobiographical material, inter- 
view data, records of performance, standardized tests, case studies, sociometric 
devices, corrective semantic techniques, projective tests, rating scales, occupa- 
tional data, statistical analysis, etc. In general, the authors advise the counselor 
not to suffer a failure of nerve because his tools are admittedly not as good as 
they should be. They are extremely candid in their analysis of the pitfalls 
connected with the use of standardized tests. One is left with the unhappy 
impression, however, that tests are treacherous more than anything else. It 
might have been to the point to emphasize those shortcomings in the training 
and experience of some counselors which makes it difficult for them to make 
intelligent use of such tests as are available. Certainly, even the best test can 
be of little help to a psychologist unless he has a thorough grasp of the best 
that has been thought and said about personality dynamics, to say nothing 
about what has been demonstrated experimentally; similarly, without much 
painfully acquired first-hand knowledge of the infinite variety of client behav- 
ior, including disturbed behavior, if possible, no psychologist can be a good 
enough naturalistic observer to properly evaluate the clues provided by test 
performance. 

In treating of vocational counseling as a specific technique, the authors 
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stress the need for thinking of jobs as “functionally related occupational 
trends, and to take into account the influence of social forces on the direction 
of employment trends. The general tone of flexibility and moderation that 
marks this section is admirable. The same quality is carried over into the 
discussion of aptitudes, abilities, skills, etc., in Chapters 6 and 7. In reading 
this latter section, however, one is left with the uncomfortable feeling, upon 
occasion, that the authors have overlooked the client’s need-system; that is, his 
private frame of reference, in their concern with abstract “traits.” The de- 
scription of social intelligence, in this context, is an exception, being relatively 
free of artificiality, although much too brief. 


The analysis of mechanical, clerical, and artistic abilities consists chiefly 
of an attempt to relate different abilities to each other hostility. There is 
a good discussion of cultural hostility to the arts, entertainment, etc. The 
variable of creativity comes in for some thoughtful treatment in its own right. 
Consistently, the broad concepts of occupational field, and level of difficulty 
are emphasized. 

In making the transition from ability-analysis to interest-analysis (Chap- 
ter 8), the authors attempt to explore the problem of job-satisfaction in com- 
prehensive terms, but sometimes end up talking about phenotypical events, 
as if they were self-explanatory. Their analysis approaches the superficial 
insofar as it treats of vocational interest without regard to more enduring 
motivational states, of a type that have become basic to the study of psycholo- 
gical and sociological dynamics. In particular, such “interest-determining” 
factors are overlooked as preferred roles, social status aspirations, dependency 
needs, self-actualizing motives, responses to cultural pressures and traditions, 
differences in time-binding behavior, etc. 


Chapters 9 and 10 offer illustrative case materials mainly, including a 
detailed, but not verbatim account of a hypothetical, but otherwise supposely 
representative initial counseling interview. This material provides the reader 
with something of the “feel” of counseling assessment, but the over-all 
treatment is rather “slick,” a shortcoming which the authors themselves 
acknowledge. 

Without going into the difficult area of interview therapy, the authors 
indicate their approval, in principle, of an eclectic orientation. The following 
statement summarizes their attitude at its best: 

“It is far better to treat all counselees as if their problems were infinitely 
complex than to treat a case that is complex as if it were simple (p. 243).” 


In line with the above quotation it might have been of some help if a 
therapeutic counseling session had been included, paralleling the material on 
the initial interview. The authors elected, instead, to present a rather academic 
exposition (Chapter 11) of certain current ideas about the relationship between 
learning and anxiety-reduction. Despite their emphasis on permissiveness, 
relationship therapy, etc., the authors convey little or nothing of the complexity 
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of the counseling relationship. In fact, it is to be feared that the repeated 
distinction between counseling and psychotherapy may create in the student's 
mind the mistaken impression that counseling is a less potent thing, and can 
get by with a few pat techniques. Insofar as both counseling in a college set- 
ting, and psychotherapy in a private, or institutional setting, must deal with 
the most intimate and poignant problems of the human condition, the above 
approach is distinctly short-sighted. 


The Chapter on prognosis and prediction (Chapter 12) provides a per- 
spective on counseling from the standpoint of scientific method. The authors 
go into criterion analysis, the construction of predictive rating scales, validation 
by follow-up studies, etc. There is a heavy emphasis on the use of standardized 
tests and statistical operations, although the authors are aware that “the psychol- 
Ogist . . . does not have neat, normed situations and standard performances 
which cover the majority of variables with which he works.” 


The final section (Chapter 13) is a provocative one, dealing with relation- 
ships between the several professions engaged in one form or another of coun- 
seling. The authors are hopeful that eventually clinical counselors, physicians, 
psychiatrists, and social workers will learn to work together as professional 
equals. As for the relationship between counselors and ‘‘straight’ clinical 
psychologists, the authors indicate that there is no great conflict of interest. 
However, they point to certain presumed differences in training, range of 
clients, theoretical viewpoint, etc., which, in the opinion of the reviewer, are 
poorly substantiated. If the handwriting on the wall is at all iegible, it would 
appear that the two types of psychologists are drawing closer together, and in 
fact, are in the act of losing many of their accidental, distinguishing traits. The 
clinical psychologist finds himself functioning more and more in the area of 
ego-psychology—the realm of decision-making, by therapist and client alike. 
As for the counselor, he is learning that he cannot be a complete psychologist 
without, at the same time, becoming un homme engage, a person committed to 
sharing with his clients the heavy freight of their passage. 


Department of Psychology —Leo Schneiderman 
VA Hospital, Lebanon, Pa. 


Crime, Courts, and Probation. By Charles Lionel Chute and Marjorie Bell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 


It is quite significant that a book written in this manner come to the atten- 
tion of the American public at this time. Mr. Chute has opened the volume 
by attempting to show the treatment methods which were enforced in Europe 
prior to 1215. He has very ably set forth the barbarism that was characterized 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries prior to the develop- 
ment of humanitarian ideas by such men as Bentham, Romilly and Beccaria. 
Many offenders were broken at the wheel, mutilated, branded, placed in the 
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stocks and pillories for public disapproval, in addition to the use of the ducking 
stool. 

Before the development of official probation the practices of benefit of 
clergy—the turning over of ordained clerks to an ecclesiastical body, judicial 
reprieve and filing—were employed. These practices were established to give 
offenders who demonstrated that they could make successful adjustments outside 
the prison community a chance. Later in the United States the same practices 
or modifications thereof were employed until John Augustus, a Boston shoe- 
maker, supervised minor offenders by unofficial methods. The exploits of 
Augustus were largely responsible for the enactment of the first probational 
law in the United States in Massachusetts which applied to the courts in Suffolk 
County only. Subsequently the legislature passed laws which would allow the 
mayors to appoint probation officers in all courts in the state. The other states 
followed but it was not until 1925 that the federal government authorized pro- 
bation officially. The efforts of Mr. Chute through the National Probation and 
Parole Association were fundamentally responsible for this federal legislation. 
It is needless to say that the volume does not overemphasize the difficulty which 
workers in the correctional field faced in attempting to bring about federal pro- 
bation. 

A large portion of the volume has been devoted to the development and 
work of the National Probation and Parole Association. This Association, 
through its research workers, has established model probation and parole acts, 
model juvenile court acts and outlines for pre-sentence investigation reports, to 
mention only a few. 

Other modern developments such as the criteria for selecting probationers, 
sentencing boards, the conditions of probation, procedures in the process of 
supervision, staff selection, professional standards, on-the-job training, case 
loads, and salaries have been discussed. 

It is felt that the authors have accomplished their purpose by selling to the 
public the idea that probation is perhaps the most modern method of criminal 
justice. It is needless to say that the potential for rehabilitation or reorienta- 
tion to community life through probation cannot be assayed. Probation affords 
the opportunity of adjusting to the community under supervision of an officer 
of the court who is able to assist in many ways. Even though the public is 
very economy-minded they fail to realize that probation is more economical than 
incarceration. It has been estimated that the cost of probation ranges from 
one-tenth to one-twentieth of the cost of incarceration, yet the economy-minded 
legislators have not seen fit to appreciably raise the salaries of probation officers. 


This volume will be very profitable to probation officers, lawyers, judges, 
professors and students in the correctional and welfare fields. 


Central State College —Ames W. Chapman 


Health, Culture, and Community. Benjamin D. Paul, Editor. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. 
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This is a large book for professional and lay persons responsible for health 
and welfare programs. The dynamics of human behavior are presented as they 
relate to the difficult task with which all health educators are confronted—per- 
suading people to alter their ways of living. 


Dr. Paul’s 16 case studies collected from all over the world are fascinating 
and challenging demonstrations of efforts by social scientists in weaving the 
discoveries of science into the fabric of daily living. More than 20 public 
health workers were engaged in this project. A few of their ideas are pre- 
sented here: 


“Whether dealing with one’s own culture or that of a widely divergent 
one, skill in handling people is as important as knowledge of their problems. 
The principle that health programs should start with people as they are, and the 
community as it is applies regardless of the goal or the locality.” 


“Education must modify it’s message so that it makes sense to the particular 
audience for which it is intended. Remembering that to grow up is to be 
educated, that the adults in any community are already educated in ways of 
combatting their problems enables one to make better sense of seemingly capri- 
cious behavior. What may appear irrational behavior becomes intelligible when 
reviewed from within. What seems natural in one social milieu often seems 
unnatural in another. As a guide to health education it is insufficient to assess 
popular beliefs in terms of their scientific accuracy. It is necessary to know the 
function they perform for those who hold them. Thorough understanding of 
local ways and values and the importance of fitting new ideas into the existing 
cultural framework is essential for achieving satisfactory results.” 


“People all over the world find changes distasteful, or at least troublesome. 
Logical is what is meaningful to one’s culture. ll cultural practices are vested 
with emotional significance. No human behavior is free from emotional con- 
tent. Changes come easiest where emotions are least disturbed.” 


“To gain perspective on one’s own culture, it is useful to view it from the 
vantage point of another culture. Scientific thinking characterizes the thought 
processes of only a small minority. Magic in various forms is still prevalent 
in many parts of the Western world, even in contemporary American life.” 


Dr. Paul’s case studies show repeatedly the powerful influence of cultural 
barriers between the dispenser of knowledge and the recipient. Ideas and 
methodologies in motivating human behavior found in Health, Culture, and 
Community should be profitable to students and workers in the fields of public 


health and welfare. 
Central State College —Louise A. Garcia 
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The Home and Social Status. Chapman, Dennis. New York: Grove Press, 
Incorporated, 1955. 


Dr. Dennis Chapman, a British sociologist, presents in this book a three- 
fold study in the Sociology of Housing: 

(1) The home as it reflects the culture, social status and economic 
level of the family. 

(2) Desirable Quality in Town Planning. 

(3) The Measurement of Housing 

The author brings an extensive experience to bear in this examination of 
the psychological and sociological position of the home; its place in the life of 
the family; and its relation to economic considerations that influence family 
living. This experience, acquired as Senior Lecturer in Social Science in the 
University of Liverpool and as a worker in the Government Social Survey in 
which connection he made many studies of the social aspects of the home, hous- 
ing and town planning, contributes to a significant and dependable treatment 
of his thesis. 

The author departs from the usual systematic method of the sociologist in 
not separating the housing problem into separated components, and vitalizes 
his contribution by highlighting the emotional and social elements of human 
living as they affect the home and its surroundings. His interest is in effecting 
change through the introduction of desirable improvement in modern planning. 

The study proceeds through the analysis and evaluation of many case 
studies that reflect response to hypotheses or standards established as bases for 
testing. 

With considerable detail, Dr. Chapman reports on the life of the family 
in the home. He emphasizes (1) the husband and wife's interest in the culti- 
vation of the home; (2) the place and rights of the child in the economy of 
the home; (3) the relation of home planning to the social, recreational and 
educational needs of children; (4) the measurement of the economic level of 
the family by the furnishings and equipment of the home. 

In the second and third phases of his study Dr. Chapman emphasizes 
“Convenience” as the key element in the quality of town planning; and dis- 
cusses at length the place of “Appraisal” in the conservation and rehabilitation 
of community living quarters. 

The book is replete with tables (117 in number) and plates and figures 
that testify to the scientific nature and value of the research. Dr. Chapman's 
meticulous research study should prove suggestive to all who are interested in 
the betterment of human living—for the home is the seedbed of maturity. 
Beyond this, however, it should serve as a dependable chart and compass to 
students of the Sociology of Housing. 

—Jimsiana Brassfield 
and 
Central State College Dorothy H. Smith 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


The Asian African Conference. George McTurman Kahin. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 88. $2.00. 


“Although purportedly a description of the whole Conference this essay 
is chiefly a study of the role of Communist China (and thus of Chou-En-Lai) at 
Bandung. The author feels that one basic, if unspoken, motivation for hold- 
ing the Conference was to define China’s relation with the rest of Asia and the 
world. Through the diplomacy of Nehru as much as Chou-En-Lai, China 
‘moved closer to most of the rest of Asia’. Kahin contributes “important 
insights to the meaning of the Bandung Conference.” 


—Homer A. Jack 
Saturday Review 39: 
20, March 17, 1956 


The Color Curtain. Richard Wright. Cleveland: World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1956. Pp. 221. $3.75. 


The author's account of the Bandung Conference is a vivid and illumin- 
ating job of reporting. It should provide for “Americans in particular, a 
further insight into the background and the frightening scope of the problems 
we face in our relationships with Asian and African peoples.’” The reviewer 
feels that Mr. Wright overplays the color angle and attributes to Asians and 
Africans a uniformity of attitude on color that does not exist. 

“In his concluding chapter, however, Mr. Wright correctly poses the 
crucial question highlighted at Bandung. He asks whether the sensitive and 
resentful people represented there are to be brought out of their present state 
of poverty, ignorance, and economic backwardness under the aegis of a bloody 
Communist totalitarianism or through wise and generous aid from the West 
that will link them with our freer, democratic system.” 

—Tillman Durdin. 
New York Times Book 
Review, Section 7, p.1+, 
March 18, 1956. 


Cultural Freedom in Asia. Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 
1956. Pp. 304. $2.00. 


The proceedings of a conference held at Rangoon, Burma on February 
17-20, 1955, which was convened by the Congress for Cultural Freedom and 
the Society for the Extension of Democratic Ideals. Included in the volume 
are twenty-two of the papers which were delivered by scholars, writers, and 
intellecturals from all over Asia, together with the discussions which took place 
among the forty Asians attending. 
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Land of the 500 Million; a Geography of China. George B. Cressey. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 1955. Pp. 387. $10.00. 


Primarily a human geography in that man and his activities—social, eco- 
nomic and political—are the central focus, the author, at the same time, gives 
a thorough analysis of the environmental base. ‘While not a survey of politics 
or history, this volume provides an essential foundation for any examination of 
China’s place in the world.” 


In the Preface, Dr. Cressey says, “Geography cannot pretend to solve 
China’s many problems, but it provides the basis for an evaluation of livelihood 
and an understanding of economic, social and political potentials. . . . In the 
the long run, China's welfare is of inescapable concern for all the rest of the 
world.” 

—Publisher 


Nationalism and Progress in Free Asia. Philip W. Thayer, Editor. Pp. 464. 
$5.75. 


“In August and October of 1955, the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies held conferences in Washington, D.C., and Rangoon, 
Burma, to consider the problems and prospects of the free countries of South 
and Southeast Asia. . . . More than half of the participants were themselves 
Asians. . . . Among the twenty topics considered are ‘“The United States Looks 
at South and Southeast Asia,” “The Progress of Nationalism,” “Problems of 
Political Development,” The Theory and Reality of Economic Development,” 
“Free Asia in World Affairs,” ““The United Nations and South and Southeast 
Asia,” “Current Techniques of Communist Aggression,” “Policy Choices of 
South and Southeast Asia,’ and “Policy Choices of the Western World.” 
Among the experts contributing their facts and opinions are businessmen, diplo- 
mats, government workers, and university people from various Western and 
Asian countries... .” 


—Publisher 


EDUCATION 


Current Problems and Issues in Human Relations Education. Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith. New York: The League, 1956. Pp. 70. $1.00. 


Proceedings of the National Conference on Human Relations Education, 
1955. The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith provided the conference 
because they believe, ‘‘it is the responsibility of the human relations experts to 
pool their knowledge and experience in order to hasten the day when human 
relations will take its place among the academic disciplines and so achieve its 
full importance and stature.” The addresses and discussions are on the follow- 
ing subjects: The Relation Between Education and Tolerance, Desegregation 
of the American Public Schools, Religion in Education, Teacher Education for 
Human Relations, Learning Materials for Human Relations Education, and 
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Materials Needed for the Teaching of Human Relations. Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick was the Conference Chairman. 


Training Foreign Nationals in the United States. Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior. Ann Arbor: The Foundation, 1956. Pp. 36. $1.00. 


“The major portion of the report is devoted to studying the factors affect- 
ing the success of training programs, both in the temporal sequence experienced 
by the foreign visitor (from the initial selection and preparation in his home 
country, through his sojourn in the United States, and after his return home), 
and in terms of several types of adjustment problems and learning factors com- 
mon to more than one stage of a training program.” 


Training in Human Relations. Foundation for Research on Human Behavior. 
Ann Arbor: The Foundation, 1955. Pp. 25. $1.00. 


Report of a seminar conducted by the Foundation in November and 
December, 1954. A number of business concerns, research agencies and other 
organizations participated. ‘The objectives were to work toward a clarification 
of the principles of human relations training, to review recent research on train- 
ing, to explore new techniques in training, and to share experiences and ideas 
in evaluating what human relations training has accomplished.” 


The Year Book of Education, 1955: Guidance and Counselling. Robert King 
Hall and Joseph A. Lauwerys, Editors. New York: World Book Company, 
1955. Pp. 656. $8.50. 


“Taking as their objective ‘to make a contribution to the general theory of 
education by investigating the meaning which guidance has for education,’ the 
editors have assembled contributions from some fifty authorities on guidance 
in North and South America, Europe, Africa, and India. From these various 
essays emerges a record of the important characteristics of a kind of guidance 
applicable to free and thinking men in a fundamentally free and thinking 
world.” 

—Publisher 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Road to Peace and Moral Democracy; an Encyclopedia of Peace. Boris 
Gourevitch. 2 Volumes. New York: International Universities Press, 
Incorporated, 1955. Pp. 2500. $20.00. 


“The two volumes constitute an enormous effort to present in literary and 
lucid form a complete picture of the historic development of today’s disastrous 
international situation and to suggest a systematic policy that would assure 
peaceful progress, prevent a new war and stop the spread of communism.” 

—Publisher 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The Gandhi Reader. Homer A. Jack. Bloomington: Indiana University 
1956. Pp. 555. $7.50. 


“From more than 500 volumes, magazines, and newspapers—many of 
them not available at all outside of India—Dr. Jack has culled the best of 
Gandhi in every area in which Gandhi himself was interested and expressed 
himself. These areas include war and peace, political independence, the plight 
of the untouchables and communal tensions, problems of the family and home, 
his unique method of non-violent resistance, religious devotion, and the spirit- 
ual life. Considerably more than half of the book is occupied by Gandhi's 
own statements on these and a multitude of other subjects. The rest consists 
of statements about Gandhi by such writers as Tagore, Nehru, Patel, C. F. 
Andrews, Romain Roland, Louis Fischer, Vincent Sheean, John Haynes 
Holmes, and others of like stature.” 


—Paul A. Schilpp. 
Saturday Review 


39: 21, March 17, 1956. 


On the Nature of Man. Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 105. $3.00. 


An essay in primitive philosophy which, in simple language devoid of the 
usual philosophical terminology, tells of man’s quest, the riddle of the universe, 
man’s origin, ancient man—‘The Furtive Hunter,” ‘Puzzling Gods,” and, 
under the title “Adonai Echod,” the thought that the way to God is man’s love 
for man. ' 


This Is My Faith. Stewart G. Cole, Editor. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956. Pp. 320. $4.50. 


“These essays by 25 representative Americans from the fields of the social 
sciences, the humanities, public affairs, psychology, philosophy and religion, are 
presented as answers to a religious inquiry. The book had its conception in @ 
paper given by the editor at a Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
in Relation to the Democratic Way of Life in 1952. Stewart Cole was chal- 
lenged by the implications of the problems arising in the current world situa- 
tion and invited these thoughtful and representative leaders to respond in terms 
of five basic questions. Their answers, in these scholarly essays, provide their 
testimony to the spiritual values ‘that will sustain human beings in adverse 

—Hannah Severns. 
Library Journal 
81: 436, February 
1, 1956. 
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The Warfare of Democratic Ideals. Francis M. Meyers. Yellow Springs: 
Antioch Press, 1956. Pp. 261. $3.50. 


“A probing analysis of the relation to democratic society of the main con- 
temporary philosophical schools—Traditional Empiricism, Logical Positivism, 
Neo-Thomism, Absolute Idealism, and Instrumentalism. Although the author 
deals with them ‘in their technical elaboration,’ his main concern is with ‘the 
impact of these philosophies on the street corner.’ The result is not only a 
critical examination, but a succinct analysis of the most important contemporary 
philosophies.” 

—Publisher 


What ts Vital in Religion? Warry Emerson Fosdick. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. Pp. 238. $3.00. 


“Sermons on Christian life in contemporary times which display the 
author's customary combination of understandable language and appropriate 
anecdotes. He covers a variety of topics—finding God in unlikely places, the 
great Christ and the little churches, the temptations of maturity, and faith and 
immortality—and brings to each sermon a sense of sincerity and conviction. 
Inspiration and practical advice for the general reader.” 


—Booklist 52: 114 
November 15, 1955. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Anthropology in Administration. H. G. Barnett. Evanston: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1956. Pp. 196. $5.00. 


Written in nontechnical language for the layman, administrator, pro- 
fessional anthropologist, and student, “this book shows how scientific know- 
ledge of cultural behavior can be used to solve the practical problems arising 
in connection with the administration of non-self-governing, usually ‘native’ 
peoples.” Varied administrative approaches to the problem of getting infor- 
mation about native peoples are described and the differences of opinion 
between administrators and anthropologists and among anthropologists them- 
selves on the use of social science in government are analyzed. 


—Publisher 


Fraternities Without Brotherhood. Alfred McClung Lee. Boston: Beacon 
Press, Incorporated, 1955. Pp. 159. $1.95. 


A campus report on racial and religious prejudice in American college 
social fraternities and sororities. ‘The facts show that the fraternity system 
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does discriminate against those who are ‘different’—the Negro, the Catholic, 
the Jew, the American Indian, the American of recent immigrant background. 
But the facts also show that fraternity discrimination is being combatted.” 


—Publisher 


The NAACP Versus Negro Revolutionary Protest. Daniel Webster Wynn. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1955. Pp. 115. $3.50. 


A comparison from the standpoint of the history of each movement of the 
NAACP and the Negro protest revolutionary antagonism as exemplified in the 
leadership of Paul Robeson and W. E. B. DuBois. The author writes in the 
Preface that ‘My basic concern in this writing is to give a definite and tangible 
basic upon which those of us that are concerned with the resolution of the 
American race problem can intelligently decide upon the type of leadership 
that we will employ and follow.” “Perhaps the greatest distinction between 
the two movements is the fact that the actionists are accommodative while the 
antagonists are revolutionary”. 


Racial Desegregation and Integration. The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Philadelphia: The Academy, 1956. 
Pp. 211. $2.50, cloth bound; $2.00 paper bound. 


Ira De A. Reid, editor of this issue, writes in the Foreword: “This issue 
of The Annals seeks to present significant aspects of the changes that are occur- 
ring in selected sectors of the United States community. .... Our major con- 
cern has been to bring into central focus selected aspects of achieved and pre- 
dictable change. . . . Our authors . . . have sought to orient their contributions 
around such knowledge, insights, and perspectives as will represent a contribu- 
tion to the understanding of human rights and human relations within the 
contexts of stateways and folkways.” 


SIGNIFICANT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“Citizenship Laboratory at Bates College.” John C. Donovan. School and 
Society 83: 61-62, February 18, 1956. A “‘core’’ course which serves as an 
introduction to American government and politics. 


“The Compulsive Pressures of Democracy in Unionism.” John R. Coleman. 
The American Journal of Sociology 61: 519-526, May, 1956. 


“Cultural Prerequisites to a Successfully Functioning Democracy: a Symposium.” 
Ernest G. Griffith and Others. The American Political Science Review 
50: 101-137, March, 1956. 


“Five Ways You Can Work for Peace.” Harold E. Stassen. The American 
Magazine 161: 21+, February, 1956. 
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“The Gold Coast Development Programme.” T. M. Kodowo Mercer. African 
Affairs 55:27-32, January, 1956. 


“Point IV for America: Foreign Aid Begins at Home.” Edgar Snow. The 
Nation 182:394-397, May 12, 1956. 


“The Problem of Equality in Higher Education.” Ordway Tead. Journal 
of Higher Education 27:1-7+, January, 1956. 


“Professional Education for Educators of Adults.” Cyril O. Houle. Adult 
Education 6:131-150, Spring, 1956. 


“Situational Patterning in Intergroup Relations.” Melvin L. Kohn and Robin 
M. Williams. American Sociological Review 21:161-174, April, 1956. 


“Tunisia in Transition.” Lorna H. Hahn. Middle Eastern Affairs 7:132-137, 
April, 1956. 


“Two Churches Unafraid.” Margaret Frakes. The Christian Century 
73:450-452, April 11, 1956. Racial integration in two Chicago churches. 


“What Is the White South Defending?’ James McBride Dabbs. The Christ- 
tan Century 73:173-174, February 8, 1956. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BUT NOT ANNOTATED 
Aristotle. Revised Edition. A. E. Taylor. New York: Dover Publications, 
1955. Pp. 118. Paper $1.00, Cloth $2.75. 


The Chance Character of Human Existence. John Brill. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Pp. 150. $3.75. 


Christianity: a Critique of Religious Doctrine. Floyd Lawrence Warne. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1956. Pp. 114. $2.50. 


Confucius: His Life and Time. Lu Wu-Chi. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. 189. $3.75. 


Crescent and Green; a Miscellany of Writings on Pakistan. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 170. $4.75. 


Guide to Philosophy. C. E. M. Joad. New York: Dover Publications, 1936. 
Pp. 592. Paper $1.95, Cloth 2.95. 


A History of the Croatian People. Volume I. Francis R. Preveden. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 134. $7.50. 


Montgomery, Alabama, Money, Mississippi and Other Places. Eve Merriam. 
New York: Cameron Associates, 1956. $2.00. 
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Philosophical Writings of Peirce. Justus Buchler, Editor. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1955. Pp. 386. Paper $1.95, Cloth $3.50. 


Preface to Empathy. David A. Stewart. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. 157. $3.75. 


Psychical Research. R.C. Johnson. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
Pp. 176. $2.75. 


Religion of Negro Protestants. Ruby F. Johnston. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 224. $3.00. 


Risk and Gambling: the Study of Subjective Probability. John Cohen and 
Mark Hansel. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 153. $3.50. 


Thresholds of Existence. Upton C. Ewing. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. 486. $3.75. 


The Will to Believe: Human Immortality and Other Essays on Popular Philos- 
ophy. William James. New York: Dover Publications, 1956. Pp. 332, 70. 
Paper $1.65, Cloth $3.75. 
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